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And all the thirteen Angels 
Rent off their robes to the hungry wind and threw 
their golden scepters 
Down on the land of America. 
William Blake, America, A Prophecy, 1793 


Safe in Egypt we shall sigh 
For lost insecurity; 
Only when her terrors come 
Does our flesh feel quite at home. qe and Mary) 
W. H. Auden, For the Time Being, 1940 
Copyright, Random House 


1 A SOCIAL STRATEGY OF MISSION 
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AMERICA at the beginning of the seventh decade of this 
century stands in the midst of bewildering contradic- 
tion. We are more powerful than ever. We are sur- 
rounded by physical delights and satisfactions that not 
even the wildest Aladdin could have imagined a cen- 
tury ago. We know more about society and the delicate 
tissues of interpersonal relations than ever before. 

And yet as a nation we sometimes seem to stand par- 
alyzed and awkward in the midst of our mechanical 
Garden of Eden. We are bitterly distrusted around the 
world. The cheapest kind of propaganda bid for the 
world’s favor from Russia is taken at least half seriously 
by the struggling younger nations. Our national sins, 
on the other hand, are magnified and bounced around 
with glee. We ourselves alternate between solemn pride 
in our institutions and torturous self doubt that takes 
the form of fear of a too easy life. 

The Christian church participates in the same kind 
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of ambivalence. Religion is enormously successful. We 
build hundreds of millions of dollars worth of new 
church buildings a year. Ministers are respected and, in 
some cases, are national folk heroes. More significant 
than that, however, many Americans are again inter- 
ested in religious problems with great seriousness. And 
yet in our church life there is a hesitancy of purpose, a 
suspicion that the religious renewal in America is su- 
perficial. 

‘There seem to be two overwhelming motifs in con- 
temporary Protestantism. One is the drive to keep up, 
even if only breathlessly and at the tail end of the pro- 
cession, with the drastic redistribution and increase in 
population. It is as if our church extension boards were 
saying to themselves, “Well, at least we must be where 
the people are.” The second motif is the providing of 
reassurance and comfort in the face of such rootlessness. 

Evangelism, the enlivening, witnessing work of the 
church in the world, is very much conditioned by these 
factors. There is now in process throughout Protestant- 
ism widespread reappraisal of the scope of evangelism 
and of the homeland mission. It is part of my thesis 
that preoccupation with these two influences, namely, 
quantitative expansion and religious comfort, are dam- 
aging to the evangelistic mission of the church in Amer- 
ica. 

What is needed is the development of a social strat- 
egy of evangelism that is informed by the most search- 
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ing theological insights and is sensitive to the changed 
dynamics of American culture. 


Our Heritage 


This is not really a new approach. It is the story of 
our heritage as well. We have been very adaptive to the 
challenges of new situations in the three centuries of 
our history. 

The old line Protestant denominations have remark- 
ably similar histories as far as the development of home 
mission agencies is concerned. Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Lutherans, Methodists, Presbyterians, and the like 
formed mission bodies to support the evangelization of 
the West as the frontier expanded. As the nineteenth 
century progressed, so did the methods by which this 
program was supported. The early collection and distri- 
bution of funds to help support an itinerant church 
planter like John Mason Peck gave way to the establish- 
ment of church building loan funds, missionaries with 
specially fitted out chapel cars to move into the wilder- 
ness whenever a railroad line was laid, and many sim- 
ilar adaptations. 

The Civil War gave a new dimension to the work. 
The establishment of schools at every age level, includ- 
ing colleges and seminaries, had frequently accompa- 
nied the establishment of frontier churches, since these 
were a long way from the educational institutions on 
the East Coast. There was real need to supply training 
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closer to home and at rates that could be afforded. But 
right after the Civil War the challenge to provide edu- 
cation for the newly emancipated Negroes of the South 
sent hundreds of mission workers into that field and 
millions of dollars. Sometimes the existing boards of 
missions or educational societies sponsored this work. 
In some instances new agencies were established. One, 
the American Missionary Association, established more 
than eight hundred schools in the South in the years 
following the war. 

As the century ended and the impact of industrialism 
hit America, a whole new field opened up. ‘The immi- 
gration from Europe was stepped up as hundreds of 
thousands of people, particularly from southern Europe, 
came to this country to seek new opportunities in the 
growing industry. The cities of the country grew so rap- 
idly that vast slum areas were produced. For the first 
time the church in this country was faced with masses of 
people living in anonymity and great poverty. The 
home mission agencies of Protestantism set themselves 
to the task of serving these people in trouble. The so- 
cial gospel movement was integrally related to the ex- 
periences that many ministers had in slum areas. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, the theologian of the social 
gospel, spent the formative years of his ministry in the 
Hell’s Kitchen district of New York city. The turn of 
the century saw the founding of dozens of church set- 
tlement houses, and institutional church programs were 
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started in cities throughout the country. Many of them 
were directly sponsored by denominations, and many 
more, while officially nonsectarian, were under the di- 
rection and motivation of individual Protestant laymen 
and women. These social service programs offered myr- 
iad activities—instruction in English, education in 
homemaking and health, and gymnastics, for example 
—in addition to religious services. 

This focus on social service ministries to the foreign 
born and to those at the bottom of the economic pile 
dominated the first thirty years of home mission activi- 
ties in this century. The development of new suburbs 
after the First World War meant that hundreds of new 
places of worship were needed; the home mission agen- 
cies responded through church extension programs. 

The new element introduced by the economic 
changes of the thirties was attention to the depleted 
rural areas of this country. Suddenly the church be- 
came aware that the backbone of Protestantism, the 
rural church, was dwindling in strength. The move-. 
ment to revitalize the rural church was accompanied by 
the development of new services to help the migrant 
agricultural worker. John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath 
was not an exaggeration of the condition faced by newly 
dispossessed farmers. Protestantism, through the Home 
Missions Council,} took a leading role in getting legis- 


1Now the Division of Home Missions of the National Council of 
Churches. 
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lative help for these people and in developing direct 
service ministries. 

Nearly all the pioneer ventures of home missions in 
the past century are reflected in the present home mis- 
sion concerns of the churches. They are responsible for 
the standard divisions of home mission agencies. 

To American Protestants, home missions means such 
things as inner city work, the migrant ministry, out- 
reach to the Indian American, rural service through the 
town and country church, and church extension projects. 
In the pigeonholes that developed in our nomenclature, 
all these specialized interests were quite separated from 
the self supporting church, the independent congrega- 
tion that was thought of as the normative church. Evan- 
gelism, in the picture Protestants have firmly fixed in 
their minds, has more to do with this normal church, 
which is apt to be a middle class congregation of at 
least three hundred members in a town or city. Evan- 
gelism is conceived as the method by which people are 
recruited to the church and the Christian life. Agencies 
in the classical home mission categories are thought of 
as necessarily “using’’ evangelism in their ministries; 
but there is also a recognition of the need for adapta- 
tion, supposedly from the normal to the unusual situa- 
tion. Thus, for example, it is assumed that while re- 
vivalistic services may be passé forms of evangelism for 
the average churches, certain backward or immigrant 
groups may find these methods useful. 
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The Changing Pattern 


This picture of the American church scene is funda- 
mentally outdated. There is no such thing as the stable, 
normal church—unchanged, uninfluenced by cultural 
shock and crisis—as over against certain less fortunate 
groups in American life who need mission work so they 
can be brought up to standard. 

Great cultural changes have taken place in the 
United States in the past two decades that leave virtu- 
ally no area of our life unshaken. There is, for example, 
the homogenization of our taste and opinion that has 
been wrought by television and gigantic national adver- 
tising. It means that no corner of American society can 
be completely isolated or parochial. 

The phenomenon of an economy that depends on 
extravagance and abundance has closed the old class 
cleavages and created some new ones that are not fully 
recognized nor understood. 

The relativizing influence of popular psychology upon 
the remnants of the Protestant ethic has produced a 
considerable degree of ambiguous feeling about moral 
decisions. 

Our image of America is changing. Alfred Kazin has 
written a penetrating review of Jacques Maritain’s book, 
Reflections on America. He discusses the thesis that 
America has always been more than a country for the 
rest of the world. It has stood for an idea, and Americans 
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at their most creative have been faithful to that “idea” 
of creative freedom and adventurous nonconformity. 
He says, however, that the trouble with America as an 
idea is that “America’s own national existence has be- 
come the idea—which means not merely that it can lead 
to no ideas at all, but to a habit of venerating as an idea 
what is merely part of our experience.” } 

In quite another context, this is what Karl Barth was 
hammering at when, in his Letier to a Pastor in the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, he assailed the “American 
way’ as a peril equal to the Red threat as far as the soul 
is concerned.? 

Whether we like Barth or not, this is the way many 
discerning Christian critics of culture around the world 
see us. After enumerating the scourges of Communism, 
Barth wrote, “Might you not fear that He might grant 
your prayer in the frightful fashion of letting you 
awaken one morning among the fleshpots of Egypt as 
a man bounden to the American way of life?’ ® 

‘Those of us who are so bounden may conclude that 
the condition is not so frightfully pagan as Barth and 
other critics make out, but we dare not just shrug off 
the statement. We know that the structures of our life 
are changing and that very few of us take time to evalu- 
ate whether for the better or the worse. We may be un- 


easy about our affluence, but rarely moved to sober 
1 The Reporter, April 17, 1958, p. 38. 

2 As reported in the New York Times, January 19, 1959. 

3 Ibid. 
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consideration of what God is saying to us by these tre- 
mendous bales of goods. Wherein is it his judgment he 1s 
heaping upon us? What is he calling us to be and do in 
the world’s family of nations by our wealth and others’ 
poverty? 

Clearly what we have thought of so concretely as 
evangelism and home missions need rethinking. They 
confront a common consideration of the new shape 
and feel of American life and the need to discover the 
most relevant face presented by the gospel. A direction 
for such rethinking was pointed out by Truman Doug- 
lass, a Congregational Christian home mission executive, 
several years ago in Mission to America: 


What we call “home missions” is not an eccentric or mar- 
ginal or optional activity. It is the main business of every 
local church, every church school, every Christian institu- 
tion and program. It is the business of every Christian. For 
the church in America, as everywhere else in the world, is 
called to further the Christian movement in a society whose 
dominant presuppositions, standards, and goals are fre- 
quently in direct and massive opposition to those of Chris- 
tianity. In a far more radical sense than has been commonly 
understood, the church in America must be a missionary 
church or it will die.1 


Acceptance of this thesis is one thing, and proceeding 
from it to build a strategy is more difficult. We are ter- 
ribly bound by our traditional categories, and the more 


1 P. 14. New York: Friendship Press, 1951. 
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disarranged the social scene becomes the more tena- 
cious we are as we attempt to hang onto such definite- 
ness as we have. 

Basic to such a strategy are some revised perspectives 
both as to the nature of American culture and the gos- 


pel. 
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2 AMERICAN CULTURE AND 
THE GOSPEL 


i r fai ity aos ©. 
wh ay tS is 


What is the meaning of American life? Everyone seems 
to be trying to tell us. 

Sociologists and novelists, poets and historians, politi- 
cians and theologians, all sense that the complex or- 
ganism we call America cries out for interpretation. We 
have never been a particularly introspective people, al- 
though the American experiment has attracted its share 
of commentators from other shores. De Tocqueville and 
Lord Bryce had a go at us in the past century and found 
the American style creating a fresh and vital image on 
the world scene. Our native philosophers of history 
have generally pictured us to ourselves as innovators, 
practical people, independent thinkers who have little 
regard for the past or the future. And now all this is 
changing. The American civilization, its hopes and 
dreams, its values and passions are changing. There is a 
growing new literature of self description available, all 
the way from such comprehensive studies as The Lonely 
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Crowd to the latest paperback on the subject. This in- 
trospective writing seems to be an essential part of tak- 
ing our national pulse. 

It is my conviction that between the years 1950-55 we 
passed some kind of watershed. National trends, with 
technological and psychological ingredients that have 
been irritating and threatening our common life for a 
hundred years, suddenly began to focus. The terrible 
labor pangs of the technological revolution, three de- 
structive wars, the impact of psychoanalytic understand- 
ing, the cult of mass consumption, were bringing forth 
a new creature—man as old as time, but with a damp, 
fetal, unfinished look about him. 

Somehow this reconstituted man is not so dazzled as 
he might once have been by the new toys of a chromium 
civilization. He is learning to live day by day with the 
most excruciating tragedy. He knows that deep within 
him are forces that can drive him to create Armageddon 
with the new toys he has constructed. There is a new, 
haunting wistfulness for the tender, for the familial, 
for all the delicacy of human communication. 

In a world where so much can be experienced in so 
brief a time, there seem to be very few genuine satis- 
factions. Nothing appears to have any roots or, in man’s 
desperate search for roots, perhaps he is pulling up too 
much of the cherished past for examination and in so 
doing is dooming it to death. He is on a strange kind of 
quest—a search for his identity. The honest American 
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can trace his own personal family history, often quite 
quickly, back to poverty and a pioneer past. He knows, 
too, all the intellectual reasons why his country is 
restless and anxious—too much money earned too fast, 
or two wars fought too close together, even the power- 
ful effect of the changed role of women in our society. 
If he thinks a minute, or if he listens at the breakfast 
table to his children recall their nightmares, he knows 
that the possibility of atomic annihilation throws a 
shadow over all. He knows many things that he cannot 
feel. And he feels vaguely many little pressures that he 
cannot put a name to nor account for. So he goes on 
working and playing, but with a deep, submerged part 
of him quietly anesthetized. 

Listen to the novelists and poets. Look at modern 
painting. In the works of our perceptive artists we can 
find clues to what the unspoken spiritual longings of 
America really are. 

Herbert Gold begins his excellent novel on the mak- 
ing of a successful young American politician, The Op- 
timist, thus: “If we are really dying let us feel the rattle 
in our throats and the cold in our extremities. If we are 
alive, let us go about our business.” 1 

The solid rock bottom that utter despair can at least 
provide for rebuilding is phrased in David Gascoyne’s 
“Night Thoughts”: “And do not be afraid. . . . If you 
can bear the echoes of your own anxiety, if you can bear 


1 Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1959. 
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to listen to that rumour, then you know at least that 
dread of hearing what you fear has not deafened you.” 1 

‘The numb bewilderment that twentieth century man 
feels about the impending space age, and his ludicrous 
lack of appropriate response are reflected in a satirical 
painting by Joan Miro, entitled ‘‘Coiffeur Disheveled 
by the Flight of Constellations.” ? 

If this seems to make a mystique of a sociological 
analysis of what is happening in American culture, so 
be it. What I am trying to say is that somehow the 
church has to think of its mission to America in funda- 
mental, apologetic terms. It must speak to rock and roll, 
the two car family, the anachronistic farmer in an urban 
culture, juvenile delinquency, sex obsession, the passion 
for conformity and anonymity, space travel, and more 
than that, to the human soul bruised and yet cultivated 
by this world. 

But where to begin in a culture whose most obvi- 
ous characteristic is multiplicity? “Legion! Legion!” 
screams from every outlet of communication. 


Directions for the Church 


There are two fundamental directions in which the 
church must move in such a time. One is toward in- 
volvement. 

Every wall must be broken down that tends to separ- 


1 Evergreen Review, No. 3, p. 21. New York: Grove Press. 
2 Oil on tapestry, collection M. and Mme. Raoul Levy, Paris. 
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ate the world of the church from the pressures and stim- 
ulation inherent in our mass culture. This seems like 
strange advice, if it is true that there is so much in mod- 
ern life that is contrary to the teachings of the gospel. 
Yet the drive toward withdrawal from the world is even 
more contrary. Of course in one sense it is impossible 
to separate ourselves from our times. And yet curi- 
ously it is possible for the church to exist as a privileged 
craft tossed about on the froth of this culture. It is 
possible to use the institutional church and also “spirit- 
ual” sentiments to ride the storm, never bracing our- 
selves against it nor confronting the real demonic ele- 
ments in this age, but masking ourselves for protection. 
Choosing an antiseptic gospel of the good life and gen- 
tility of spirit, the church can exist in the midst of cul- 
tural crisis almost as a decoration. 

Involvement means the disavowal of middle class re- 
ligiosity. (Note, I do not mean a rejection of the middle 
class itself.) It means sensitivity beyond the normal 
to the passions of the new American mythology—what 
we admire, what annoys us, what is said in our fascina- 
tion with sex, for example. It means turning our back 
on prissiness, both from within the church and from 
outside, from those who would like to keep the church 
prissy and deadly dull. It means, in the words of Fa- 
ther Kilmer Myers, in his remarkable book, Light the 
Dark Streets, that the church must go native in every- 
thing except faith and morals. 
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This involvement must be in the great streams of 
public and corporate feeling, and also it must be in 
specific groups and particular, partial communities 
within the national community. 

In a pluralistic, changing society there are many 
places of damaged relationships. ‘The church must look 
for these openings—these holes in the fabric of culture 
where the gospel has a chance to shine through. 

The second guiding direction is that of need. ‘This 
seems to present an obvious mandate for the church— 
one that can be quite easily pushed aside in setting up 
evangelistic priorities—asking where are the really an- 
guished spots in our culture, thinking both of the mind 
and spirit of America in its totality, and in particular 
parts of our land. Rather we are tempted to ask where 
are the best prospects for the church, the places where 
we can find the quickest and safest chances of success. 
The gospel has always had a peculiar affinity for the 
poor in spirit, and this becomes almost a necessary prem- 
ise of evangelism. Where is there need for judgment 
and healing particularly? The identification of these 
needs, both physical and spiritual, is an integral part 
of the preaching of the gospel itself. 


The Gospel 


The classic definition of evangelism in this century is 
Archbishop ‘Temple’s: “Io evangelize is so to present 
Christ Jesus in the power of the Holy Spirit, that men 
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shall come to put their trust in God through Him, to ac- 
cept Him as their Saviour, and serve Him as their King 
in the fellowship of His Church.” + 

One can get almost universal assent to this definition, 
but the disagreement comes when one begins to spell 
out what is meant by “‘so to present Christ Jesus in the 
power of the Holy Spirit.” ‘The preaching of the gos- 
pel means something very simple to some and highly 
complex to others. 

‘There are two extreme positions that are often taken. 
We can view the gospel of Christ as a completely inde- 
pendent thing that stands outside our contemporary 
life. In such a view, all of modern culture comes under 
suspicion. ‘There may be individual aspects of it that 
can be picked out and changed. ‘The rugged individual, 
extricated from TV and corrupting commercial influ- 
ences, can be addressed by the church and saved from 
secularized modern life. ‘‘Presenting Christ in the 
power of the Holy Spirit” in such a view means that we 
must portray him as forever the man driving the money 
changers from the ‘Temple. 

The other extreme view fixates attention on Christ 
as he advises his hearers to render to Caesar what is 
Caesar’s and to God what is God’s. Within this context, 
there is no need for us to agonize over the inner mean- 
1 Towards the Conversion of England: Report of a commission on 
Evangelism Appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York 


Pursuant to a Resolution of the Church Assembly Passed at the Sum- 
mer Session, 1943. Toronto, Canada: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1946. 
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ing of our times or the hidden purposes of God. ‘The 
concept of man as collaborator with God is emphasized. 
It is pointed out that America has a vast complexity of 
institutions, including the churches and their related 
organizations. Strengthen them all, hail them all, pro- 
mote them. Is this not presenting Christ with power? 
Those who hold such a view are impatient when ques- 
tions are raised regarding the religious revival in Amer- 
ica. Be thankful and work hard at advancing the institu- 
tions of religious faith, they say. In Syracuse a slogan on 
milk bottles reads, ‘““Regardless of your religion, go to 
church ss 

These are, of course, extreme positions, and there is 
some truth at both poles. The first is true in that Christ 
does stand above all nations, all ages, all changing and 
turning. His life, death, and resurrection are the enact- 
ment of God’s most decisive event in human history, 
and therefore come fresh and new into every age. ‘The 
adjustment of the presuppositions and prejudices of any 
era to the assumptions of the Biblical word is a funda- 
mental step. 

For example, where our age exalts visible accomplish- 
ment within a definite period of time, the word in the 
Bible seems clearly to probe for being rather than do- 
ing. Action is not despised, but only action in love is 
urged, a harmony of inner and outward movement. 
Jesus was forever blasting the obtuseness and sterility 
of the obvious act of piety or service. He had no pa- 
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tience with the cheery promoter or the sanctimonious 
server. Obviously, the love that is so central in the New 
Testament is related to a much more profound view of 
what life is about and where it is heading than we 
manage to convey by the word most of the time. The 
cup of cold water is not the end and aim of the religious 
law, as far as Jesus is concerned. The act of love does 
indeed carry in embryo all the secrets of God’s will 
for men, but it does not find completion until it is 
bound up with the profound act of creation at the one 
end and the glorious joy of the kingdom of heaven at 
the other. 

The other extreme also has some truth. This is 
a complex world we live in and only God knows the 
true worth of any deed or plan. Government, business, 
social organizations, and all the other powerful institu- 
tions of the modern world have their own special stew- 
ardships to reckon with and the church does not have 
any business being an irresponsible meddler in unfa- 
miliar fields. In addition, while it is quite true that 
much of American current interest in religion is super- 
ficial, this does not mean that it is counterfeit. ‘There is 
real wistfulness for a consuming faith, although more 
fear that it will cost something. 

The Biblical word that is pertinent in this case is the 
insistence on singleness of mind and heart, not on tol- 
erance of every little wisp of piety that might brush a 
little religion our way. “He who is not for me is against 
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me.” We would like it ever so much the other way 
around; if we aren’t against him we’re for him! 

Both views, the gospel as over against American life, 
and the gospel as a footnote commentary upon it, have 
a similar weakness. 

In each the gospel and the common life of man are 
seen as composed of essentially different materials. ‘They 
can be mixed up with good results, if someone is deter- 
mined to mix them. Proponents of both views see the 
gospel waiting until someone comes along to apply it 
like a mustard plaster, in the one case to people care- 
fully isolated from further contamination by the world 
and in the other, indiscriminately here and there to any- 
one who seems to look eager. 

Some Biblical encouragement can be found for both 
views, but the main thrust of the Word in this connec- 
tion seems to be quite different. The gospel is the story 
of how God came into the world in Jesus Christ, and 
what the Living Christ is still doing in this world. 

So it is not a question of how the gospel can be made 
relevant to the modern world. The gospel—the good 
news of God’s incarnation in love through Christ—n- 
cludes all the anxieties and glories of these days. God is 
not only Creator and Sovereign of the world, but it is 
the Christian faith that he is active in our history, doing 
his redeeming work. Times of cultural crisis are pe- 
culiarly times of spiritual meaning. God is particularly 
near in his revelation. How seldom the church seems 
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to know this! How strange that poets from outside the 
church should sense so poignantly the religious dimen- 
sions of our time. 

Allen Ginsberg, thought by some people to be a wild 
man of modern poetry, in a poem that seeks to reflect 
on the meaning of American culture from a temporary 
vantage point in Mexico, writes: 


There is a god dying in America 
already created 

in the imagination of men 

made palpable 

for adoration. 

There is an inner 

anterior image 

of divinity 

beckoning me out 

to pilgrimage. 

The gospel is the God of Biblical creation revealed 
in twentieth century honest work. The gospel is the 
God of justice and mercy in a Puerto Rican tenement 
or at the side of a brave Negro student as he comes for 
the first time to a newly integrated high school. 

The gospel is the crucified Christ impaled on the 
cheap cruelties of ruthless commercial production. The 
gospel is Christ risen from the death and nihilism of 
the intellectual’s fruitless search. 

This is not to overlook the problem of communica- 


1 “Siesta in Xbalba and Return to the States,” Evergreen Review, No. 
4, p. 41. New York: Grove Press, Inc. 
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tion between the historic faith and modern language 
(we should always remember that the gospel is not 
wedded to a vocabulary). Even though some of the 
great terms like “grace” and “justification by faith” 
carry meanings that cannot be adequately translated, 
real communication is much deeper although not com- 
pletely separable from the words that are tied to the 
ideas. 

In a brilliant article on ““The Christian Vocabulary: 
An Obstacle to Communication?” Klaus von Bismarck 
recognizes the intricacy of this problem of language. 
The breakdown of communication is one of the symp- 
toms of the general cultural confusion, and does not 
exist just as a barrier between the Christian faith and 
the world. Von Bismarck pinpoints the real block of 
Christian language more in terms of subtle meanings 
than in precise words. 


. . . Christians are called upon first of all to learn all 
over again to listen, in a completely new way, so that they 
can pass on the message committed to them in a form in- 
telligible to their neighbours. Every messenger must learn 
languages in the sense of listening not only to a changed in- 
terpretation of the world, but also to a language which is 
strange to us ourselves at first. For there is no doubt that 
the traditional church language, that of the “pious” in par- 
ticular, is no longer intelligible. The transmission of the 
message calls for frequent translations even within one lan- 
guage area.! 


1 The Ecumenical Review, Vol. X, No. 1, October, 1957, p. 5. 
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He reminds us of Bonhoeffer’s assertion that “God 
wants to be praised in the midst of the world” and not 
“in pious conventicles.”’ 

Only if we look unflinchingly at what 7s in America 
rather than what we might wish for can we share in 
this Christian communication. The standard reflexes of 
church life even at its best are not good enough equip- 
ment for Christ’s mission in this century. Barraging 
people with old slogans that have become meaningless 
through repetition will get us nowhere. ‘Tut-tutting will 
be even worse. It is a password to extinction. We 
need most of all to listen for the sounds of Christ’s labor 
where he has already begun work in an ever-changing 
America. 

‘Thus one comes to see that the shaking of the foun- 
dations and the restructuring of patterns in American 
life, and the gospel’s description of God’s dealing with 
men, are of the same indivisible universe. One is not 
merely the situation to which the other is to be applied. 
Unless one can see the Word of God manifest in the 
present social scene, and recognize today’s world in 
the ancient text of the Bible, there is no place for 
evangelism. 

Certain new movements in American life have pro- 
duced fields for mission and evangelism. These are not 
new worlds to conquer in the sense that the church has 
never tried to minister to any of the people who make 
them up. In some cases the fields are the same old 
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fields. But the real lines of force in these fields may have 
been reversed and old mission institutions scattered. 
‘The necessity for new approaches means that in fact 
they are new fields. 

In other cases Protestant Christianity has not recog- 
nized any responsibility at all, and now must begin to 
see the needs and opportunities. Undoubtedly there are 
other areas than the ones singled out in this book that 
could be described in terms of challenge. This survey 
is not presented as an exhaustive one, but these are the 
places where the author feels new thinking is most 
needed. 
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Hae Peay" 


Nor everyone lives in the suburbs, but if you saw the 
United States only as it is pictured in the popular mag- 
azines, you would think so. The way of life shown is 
one that, in the past few years, has replaced the “small 
town America” image as our typical pattern. 

This is the great growing edge of American life. Be- 
tween 1934 and 1954 the suburbs grew by 75 per cent, 
while the total population grew by 25 per cent. There 
are close to 40 million suburbanites in the United States 
today. 

Why single out this particular segment of our cul- 
ture as a special area of mission concern? The suburban- 
ite is defined as one who works in the city, lives where 
there is more space, and can afford to commute be- 
tween the two. This seems to indicate that the distinc- 
tiveness is simply a matter of residence. 

It is deeper and more complex than that. The subur- 
ban world is a response to a whole new phase in Ameri- 
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can history. It is related to the maturation of corporate 
industry, to the development of an economy that is 
carefully geared to conspicuous consumption, and con- 
sequently to the rise of a new middle class that is at 
least partly conscious of having been produced by that 
economy. 


Our Culture Interpreted 


William H. Whyte’s The Organization Man has be- 
come almost a classic description of the distinct life 
patterns and values of this new class. It is centered on 
the young professional businessman who is climbing 
the ladder of advancement in one of the giant modern 
corporations, and on his family. Of course not all people 
who live in the suburbs belong to this particular group, 
but enough do, so they set the pace. 

This is the slick magazine advertisement view of the 
successful American family. College trained young peo- 
ple, smart and taste conscious, have an image of them- . 
selves as living a glamorous life of achievement in a 
setting where rewards are given for ingenuity and con- 
geniality. 

Whyte’s main thesis is that the large corporations mass 
produce and package the young men who work for 
them in the same way they do their products. He traces 
the life pattern of these young men from their Ivy 
League college pose through the personality trait place- 
ment tests, both of which put supreme value on middle 
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of the road conformity. Here David Riesman’s equally 
discerning book on The Lonely Crowd has done a 
deeper study of the drive toward superficial conformity. 
One of his images persists as a true picture of the world 
we are now considering. It is that of an invisible antenna 
on the forehead of modern man, searching out the group 
opinions and feelings of those around him, taking all his 
values and goals from a radar poll of what his peers 
have in mind. 

Two of the most significant aspects of the kind of life 
described by Whyte are the fracturing of primary com- 
munities and the distortion of ultimate values. The 
first is caused by the all consuming claims of corpora- 
tions upon the lives of their executives and by the move- 
ment to the suburbs. Much has been written, both in 
fiction and nonfiction, of the way in which many corpo- 
rations, and indeed nearly all high-pressure, competitive 
forms of business life, require the absolute attention of 
their executive employees. The dedication required ex- 
tends all the way from being available at all times of 
day and night to travel anywhere at a moment’s notice 
to putting the complete social life of the family at the 
disposal of corporation ends. 

Russell Lynes! describes how American life is becom- 
ing stratified in a way completely different from the old 
system of class divisions. He says that we have great 
pyramids of different industries and institutions, and 


14 Surfeit of Honey. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
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that social intercourse in general is only within these 
pyramids. ‘That is, people in the chemical engineering 
world live completely there; people within the com- 
munications industry have their exclusive social struc- 
ture; and so on. He says that only at the very upper 
levels of the pyramids—that is, among the topmost ex- 
ecutives, is there a mixing of the pyramids of interest. 

There is a growing body of literature that has ex- 
plored the artificiality of the new packaged suburbs 
and the problems of the commutation-divided family. 
The Man In the Gray Flannel Suit, The Crack in The 
Picture Window, No Down Payment, and Rally Round 
The Flag, Boys! are only a few of the titles. 

The recurring themes in these books are the strains 
of living in overexposed intimacy and community, and 
the conflict of interests felt by the man who has to live 
a life of complete involvement in his business world 
and is expected to be just as involved in his role as fam- 
ily man at home. 

Many new communities have developed feverish civic 
activities. It has been suggested that the very intensity 
of this pursuit is an attempt to recapture the small 
town atmosphere of the past. The idealization of town 
meeting democracy is a real factor in much of the 
scramble to create forums, drives, leagues, co-ordinat- 
ing committees and the like. 

Whyte describes the overarching problem of this mi- 
lieu as being “imprisoned in brotherhood” and sees in 
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it a decline of what he calls “‘the Protestant ethic.” ‘The 
latter may not be an absolutely accurate label of what he 
is talking about—that is, individualistic action on the 
basis of old-fashioned principle and virtue. What has 
taken its place he calls the social ethic. This exalts 
tolerance, togetherness, and harmonious, efficient opera- 
tion at the expense of all conviction and personal ac- 
tion. He indicts the social ethic as being: 


premature. To preach technique before content, the skills 
of getting along isolated from why and to what end the get- 
ting along is for, does not produce maturity .. . 

delusory. It is easy to fight obvious tyranny; it is not easy 
to fight benevolence .. . 

static. Organization of itself hasno dynamic... 

self destructive. The quest for normalcy, as we have seen 
in suburbia, is one of the great breeders of neuroses, and 
the Social Ethic only serves to exacerbate them.1 


And what can be said of the family in suburbia? Ev- 
eryone knows that family life together is one of the 
exalted values. It is a constant miracle that there is as 
much of it as there is—with both parents being pulled 
toward individual involvement in other fulfilling as- 
sociations, the man in his occupation and the woman ei- 
ther in her own career or in community activities. he 
school and club life consume the attention of children 
and youth in equal degree. Indeed, the fact that we 


1Whyte, William H. The Organization Man, pp. 396-98. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1956. 
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give conscious attention to “being a family,” as the psy- 
chiatric and child guidance experts say we should, may 
reveal how strongly we are in the grip of the powerful 
forces that pull the family apart. 

Studies of suburbia show that the disintegrating pres- 
sures on the family are most revealed in conflict be- 
tween parents and teen-age children. As children strug- 
gle to achieve adult roles, the dominant drives of the 
culture are increasingly revealed in a naked way. ‘The 
symbol of the “car” for adult status, of “having a good 
time’ as an adequate goal, of choosing one’s own 
friends and associates irrespective of family values—all 
these become more important when the adolescent 
strikes out on his own. They are not just adolescent 
manifestations. ‘They belong to the whole culture. 
Adults accept but camouflage them. In the teen-ager 
we see ourselves as in a mirror, and not too darkly. 


The Church and Organization Man 


This description is only a summary view of the kind 
of social critique that is identifying an area of our life 
that demands a particular strategy of mission. 

Actually, the church has responded very well in one 
respect to this pattern of life—that is, in the churching 
of the new suburbs. Since 1945, according to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, over six billion dollars has 
been spent in the construction of buildings for religious 
use in the United States. In 1957 alone 868 million dol- 
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lars was spent in building churches and other religious 
structures. 

The new church extension projects have generally 
been developed on a comity basis, that is, with the main 
line denominations agreeing to distribute their re- 
sources over a whole metropolitan area and not to de- 
velop competing churches in new communities. Certain 
confessional groups, of course, have felt that this was a 
violation of basic doctrinal distinctiveness, and they have 
not been involved in comity agreements. Even with the 
high degree of co-operative planning in growing parts 
of the country, particularly on the West Coast, there is 
always the feeling that in the churching of new com- 
munities we are far behind the march of a mobile pop- 
ulation. Every year several million dollars more is re- 
quested for building aid than the denominations are 
able to furnish. 

In terms of the first emphasis of mission strategy, 
namely involvement, the church has responded to this 
need with more eagerness than to any of the other chal- 
lenges that confront us in our common life. And it 
has acted on assumptions that are basic to this social 
structure. | 

Sometimes, however, when these assumptions are 
opened to clear daylight and stripped of their pious 
language, we are uncomfortable. 

How are decisions made to start new churches? The 
answer generally is—on the basis of the clearest and 
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most unequivocal market research techniques available 
to the denomination starting the church. 

Here is a new community. Let us discover if the res- 
idents are numerous enough, Protestant enough, eco- 
nomically stable enough, to support a church. If so, we 
will gather some folks and help them get a minister 
who is enough of an organization man so he can pro- 
mote the church to self-support in a relatively short pe- 
riod of time. 

If all the factors are assayed correctly, soon there will 
be a split level ranch house with a steeple on it in the 
midst of the other ranch houses. 

‘The new churches are going, friendly, family organi- 
zations that stress togetherness and abound in small 
groups that meet for discussion and action. The 
women’s societies thrive immediately, because it is nat- 
ural to transfer the kaffee-klatsch from the back yard to 
the church parlor. In a child centered environment, most 
new churches build Sunday school units first, with an 
all purpose chapel for worship that can be converted 
to something else when the “main church” is built some 
years later. More people are drawn into the churches 
through the desire that their children get Sunday school 
training than through any other interest. The new 
churches that are successful attract families who have 
never had any connection with organized religion. 

Previous denominational affiliations seem to have lit- 
tle significance to most families if there is only one 
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church in the immediate neighborhood. The church in 
Park Forest, Levittown, or Garden City is a natural, 
well accepted part of the community and one to which 
people are drawn by some of the same drives that 
pulled them to the suburbs and to participation in 
other community activities. They do expect from the 
church an intensification of community—the gratifica- 
tion of a vague, undefined longing for a link with the 
ultimate commonwealth. 

The church in suburbia lends itself too easily to cari- 
cature. As we travel around the country, we see 
churches that remind us uncomfortably of Peter De 
Vries’ satire on the modern liberal church in The 
Mackerel Plaza. Here preaching is devalued, breeziness 
on the part of the minister considered necessary, theol- 
ogy thought to be expendable. 

On the other hand, there are numbers of churches 
that are trying to grapple with the really serious issues 
confronting their people—churches that are all too con- 
scious of their ingrown, culture-bound nature and are 
seeking to transcend it. The popularity of programs for 
adult study groups that concentrate on the development 
of theological insight is a testimony to this. Moving from 
community to community, city to city, we find the out- 
ward forms of church life overwhelmingly similar. ‘The 
development is fashioned from the same denomination- 
prescribed pattern. And yet, the inner life of these 
churches is remarkably diverse. One may give the ap- 
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pearance of being a public facility in which a random 
crowd of people are gathered to be spiritually serviced; 
another shows evidence that the congregation has at 
least a dim consciousness of being a definable commu- 
nity, ‘a people of God with ministries.” 

What accounts for the difference? If one consistent 
element were to be picked out, it would undoubtedly 
be the minister who formed the infant character of the 
church—where he placed his emphases, what he con- 
sidered to be important. Was it growth at any cost? Was 
it a sense of the sacramental? Was it to seek the broad- 
est common denominator of belief? Was it an insistence 
on a trained and articulate laity? 

It is particularly difficult for those communions that 
historically have stressed the priesthood of the laity to 
acknowledge this crucial role of the minister. Yet it is 
the clearest fact one can read from close observation of 
new churches. 

While mission boards have found the key to identifi- 
cation with certain kinds of suburban communities in 
their church extension policies, there is no room for 
complacency. The process used in planning churches 
and giving building aid is geared to high potential 
communities with blue ribbon real estate. Not all new 
suburbs are of this kind, just as all suburban life is not 
as Better Homes and Gardens would picture it. It 
seems a much riskier business to plant new churches in 
communities where the homes cost $8,000 to $9,000 
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than where they cost $20,000 to $25,000. Another factor 
is the constant migration from one suburb to another 
farther out. There is a great need for a more flexible 
church extension policy that is not so geared to the 
erection of expensive buildings—a policy that recognizes 
the personal power of the minister and takes into ac- 
count the fact that the church may develop various 
forms of group life even in suburbia. Suburban churches 
have taken over too mechanically the ways of the small 
town church, without questioning whether they are the 
right ways in a new situation. 

But there is a much more serious problem. ‘The really 
dominating world of the community, the organization 
world to which many employed men belong and in 
which they live most of their lives, is not touched by 
the church. The ministry of the church is so closely 
identified with persons as members of families that it 
rarely is able to cross the fissure in the organization 
man’s life to bring the gospel to bear on his entire ex- 
perience. ‘he social scientists accept this as a fact. In 
Crestwood Heights, one of the best studies of the cul- 
ture of suburban life, the discussion of religious ac- 
tivities is listed as a division of the main topic, ‘The 
Family. 

And yet most of the organization man’s time is spent 
in a world whose boundaries are not even tangent to 
the spheres of interest of family living. The hard, excit- 
ing corporation world made up of its own technical 
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problems and close human relationships is somehow 
not touched by the life of the church. It is a community 
of interest that is nationwide. Today the corporation 
employee may be in the New York office, tomorrow in 
the headquarters of the West Coast branch. Some of the 
same people he was working with in New York will be 
there, plus some new faces. The next day he will be 
back home again. In a seventy-two hour period, span- 
ning a continent, he has been deeply involved for a 
major portion of the time with people and problems 
completely alien to the house on Old Morning Glory 
Drive and/or the Community Church of New Early 
Americanville. Then there is the matter of different 
standards of living. Many men on expense accounts eat 
and live in sophisticated and even luxurious settings. 
At home they take potluck and probably are their own 
handymen. 

The traditional men’s fellowships centered in the 
churches have a difficult time meeting the needs of or- 
ganization man. Usually they can relate in only a super- 
ficial way to the traveling members of the congrega- 
tion, because they have little relevance to the interests 
and connections the men have outside the church. 

The most meaningful men’s fellowships are generally 
in those churches most of whose members are locally 
employed. ‘Thus churches whose rolls are drawn prin- 
cipally from the lower middle income group frequently 
have stronger and deeper associations. Where the mem- 
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bers have performed actual physical labor together on a 
church building, there is a sense of involvement. 

The men who are least reached are the successful (by 
business standards) men whose lives are consumed by 
the demands of the organization. 

What should the church do? Some ministers make 
it a point to spend two or three luncheon periods each 
week in the center of town with the men of their con- 
gregations. Some few have actually taken office space 
downtown so they can be really available. It is probably 
foolish to think that the local parish church can come to 
terms with the total complex life of the organization 
man. | 

Protestantism is in great need of a really concentrated 
effort in vocational evangelism. Few prescriptions are 
more frequently recommended to revitalize church life 
than this, but except for some scattered experiments 
and some notable conferences on the subject, a program 
still needs to be implemented. 

The Evangelical Academies in Germany have pro- 
vided the major incentive to us. There are now thirty- 
seven such centers, some of them expansive physical 
plants, where every week end men are gathered together 
from business and industry, to talk through their per- 
sonal problems and also the problems of ultimate con- 
cern that confront them as members of society. The 
significant thing has been that while these centers have 
been sponsored by the church, the men have not been 
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recruited through the churches, but by direct approach 
to business and industry. 

The already existing “men’s brotherhoods” in the 
churches of this country make it necessary to think in 
somewhat different terms about a similar movement 
here. Sometimes under denominational or interdenom- 
inational sponsorship, retreats for men achieve some of 
the kind of probing that goes on in the German acad- 
emies. There is a real question, however, whether there 
can be the same sense of immediacy if the men who 
take part are selected on the basis of their membership 
in the institution that often seems furthest removed 
from the major part of a man’s life. 

The Faith and Life Community in Austin, Texas, 
having successfully adapted the Evangelical Academy 
pattern to student life at the University of Texas, is 
now experimenting with a Laos Academy that will serve 
laymen by a similar method. Packard Manse in Mas- 
sachusetts is another such center. 

Vocational ministries need special men—that is, men 
who are trained in theology and skilled as well in some 
secular field. There are a number of such men, for ex- 
ample, who are theologically trained lawyers, corpora- 
tion businessmen, architects, and engineers. ‘hey have 
difficulty in finding channels through which they can 
put their unique combination of talents to evangelistic 
use. Few churches are willing to put such men on their 
staffs, if it can’t be assured that they will immediately 
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bring in large numbers of new members. Yet any strat- 
egy of evangelism is fruitless that does not comprehend 
really effective communication with people outside the 
church as a long-time job and one that can never be de- 
pended upon to save an institution. 

Perhaps we can envision a time when suburban 
churches combine their resources to provide specialized 
vocational ministers (not necessarily clergymen) who 
might be attached to the staffs of downtown churches. 
Or there might be reading room centers in the arcades 
of Rockefeller Center or Merchandise Mart. Perhaps, 
too, various denominations may be willing to concen- 
trate their attention on certain industries, providing 
conferences, retreats, and continuing channels of dia- 
logue for people in such fields as law, medicine, engi- 
neering, and the great consumer goods industries. If 
Bell Telephone, General Motors, and other industrial 
organizations can go into partnership with great uni- 
versities to provide specialized adult education for their 
executives in the liberal arts, perhaps the churches can 
similarly provide opportunities for men to probe the 
really deep questions of vocation and being. 

But it is not simply that the church must develop new 
ministries. These ministries, along with the suburban 
church, must unlock the gospel. ‘This means providing 
a whole interpretation of life that puts in its proper 
place the anxious desire for success. There are many 
small idolatries unrecognized in the Better Homes and 
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Gardens view of suburbia and the ceaseless rush for 
efficiency and harmony. There are great discrepancies 
between the Perfect Image of Happy Adjusted Four 
Color America and the ability of any human being to 
live up to it, be he the young executive in the Brooks 
Brothers suit, the perfect Ladies Home Journal matron, 
the sweet little sister, or the Little League batting 
champion. 

‘The decades cannot be turned back, nor is a thunder- 
ing denunciation of the man in the gray flannel suit 
what is called for. The opportunity for worship, includ- 
ing powerful preaching that raises up the Sovereign 
God, who only is the Lord and him crucified and risen, 
is paramount. But even this will be appropriated only 
if there is the closest kind of pastoral relationship, one 
man to another, for the probing of the strange new 
world in which we live. Ministers should be equipped 
for such pastoral relationships, but laymen also should 
be trained to be priests and pastors to their brothers 
—in airplanes, hotel rooms, over the back fence and 
on the golf course. What is needed is some meaningful 
rootage in the Biblical view of life that is not remotely 
nostalgic but urgently contemporary. The terrible anxi- 
ety that tears at the organization man and his family is 
the fear that only the organization is real. Main Street 
in the old home town is the only other anchor they 
can remember, and they are right in assessing this as a 
pasteboard support, offering no real security. Climbing 
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the ladder, moved like interchangeable parts from the 
New York office to the factory in Pittsburgh, to the 
West Coast agency in San Francisco, they are indeed 
almost naked in the storm. Playing at house for two 
years here and three years there, filling the days with 
parties and activities, some of them bizarre mixtures of 
crucial business contacts and frantic entertainment, they 
never really escape the feeling of homelessness at the 
pit of the stomach. 

The difficult job of identifying the ethical issues at 
stake in complicated corporation life is a fluid one, and 
conclusions need continual re-examination. No_pro- 
nouncement from the pulpit, nor even a Conference on 
Ethics in Business, can ever come to grips with the fast 
changing shape of what is responsible action and what 
is expediency lightly burnished with necessity. The 
church’s job basically is not to try to play the role of a 
security substitute. A comforting, socializing ministry 
to the successful, always-on-the-move American is ulti- 
mately doing him or her no good. This does not mean 
that the alternative is accusatory, moralistic preaching. 
‘The church’s responsibility is to interpret life as a pil- 
erimage in which there is no earthly home. ‘True evan- 
gelism, if it has any of the meaning of encounter with 
the Living God, must break through false securities. 
The ministry of the church must enter fully into the 
life of the community. It must recognize the anxieties 
about money, prestige, and sex as the very stuff of crea- 
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tureliness. It must show that such anxieties are neces- 
sary to the condition of being human, a condition that 
should be thankfully accepted, since it gives all men 
their individuality by God’s design and makes them a 
part of the body of mankind that he loves and will re- 
deem. The church must explain the frustrations and 
failures that come to men not as dreadful demons 
threatening them with destruction but as small mirrors 
of the Cross in which there is truth. 

Karen Horney described one of the dominant neu- 
roses of our time as “the wish to have everything.” 
Against that stands the doctrine of justification by faith. 
Let us understand that we are not required to turn 
our backs on the rich variety of “everything” that God 
has given us. But let us know how tentatively all things 
are held in our hands and clutched to our chests. Let 
us know and be glad that the everything of our com- 
mon life is as nothing compared to the God of all crea- 
tion, who alone gives and takes away. 
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COMMUNITY 


“THE Greatest Big Little [Town in South Central Kan- 
sas,’ or some variant thereof, is the sign you read as 
you take your foot off the accelerator. Adjusting to the 

twenty-five mile an hour speed limit, you pick out the 
- marks of small town America—the cluster of little stores 
huddled up against one another as if for mutual protec- 
tion against the one monster supermarket on the edge 
of town, the volunteer fire company, the Legion Hall, 
and four Protestant churches regarding one another 
fiercely from the four corners of the main intersection. 
‘There are other institutions not so easily visible on the 
main street, but which you know are there; as you ad- 
vance into the town, you see a Rotary symbol on the 
front door of a converted mansion-inn; two ladies going 
in the back door of the Public Library with flowers, 
preparing for the afternoon’s Home Bureau or Garden 
Club. A glance up an outside stairway next to the post 
office will reveal the doorway to the Lodge Hall. 
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It looks much as it did thirty or forty years ago, but 
overlaid with the color and symbols of contemporary 
America. Late model cars crowd the streets, a little 
muddier than in the cities but just as expensive. Life, 
Time, and The Saturday Evening Post dominate one 
corner of the drugstore. The hardware is a sea of 
chromium gadgets, and fully as much space is given to 
fishing equipment, boat accessories, and other recrea- 
tional accouterments as to nuts, bolts, and feed. 

The prosperity of America is here, but one is de- 
ceived if the first glance seems to indicate that, “Here 
all is well. ‘This world at least is at peace with itself.” 
Probe just a little bit beneath the surface, and a sort of 
troubled, defensive feeling becomes evident. Rural and 
small town America is caught between two worlds, and 
in the main is largely unaware of the true nature of its 
predicament. 

‘The most recognized fact is the continuing movement 
away from rural areas. As the suburbs and new towns 
are fattened, the small towns of the Midwest, New 
England, and the South are thinned out. The towns 
from which most of the young people depart after high 
school graduation are particularly sensitive and often 
carry scars of defeat and negativism. 

The agricultural revolution that has been going on 
for thirty-five years is now near the end of its dramatic 
and dislocating power. ‘Tremendous mechanization and 
automation have made farming a big business. Time 
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describes this “pushbutton cornucopia” with typical ex- 
ageeration clothed in the guise of precise fact: 


At 5:30 one frosty Indiana morning last week, Farmer 
Warren North, 45, rolled out of bed to get at his chores. 
After a hearty breakfast (orange juice, cereal, bacon and 
eggs), he left his twelve-room white frame and fieldstone 
house, walked briskly to the barnyard. In the early morning 
mist the low-lying white barn, surmounted by five giant 
blue-black silos, rode the frozen prairie like an ocean liner. 
Like a rumble of surf came the hungry bellowing of 400 
whitefaced Herefords and the grunting of 500 Hampshire 
hogs, waiting at row on row of troughs to be fed. In the 
barn, North stepped up to an instrument panel as intricate 
as a ship’s, begun pushing buttons and pulling switches. All 
around, the barn came to vibrant life. From one silo 
dropped ground corn, from another silage, from a third 
shelled corn. 

By pushing other buttons, Farmer North shot in supple- 
mentary vitamins, mineral and hormone nutrients. Then 
he cut in the big noisemaker. In a channel in front of the 
silos a snakelike auger began to turn. As it writhed, it pro- 
pelled the feed up a steep incline and sent it tumbling out 
through a conduit that passed directly over 330 feet of feed 
troughs. At regular intervals, trap doors automatically dis- 
tributed the individual animal’s feed. When all the animals 
on one side of a trough had been fed, the traps changed 
position, shunted feed to the animals waiting on the other 
side. 

Ten minutes later, Farmer North was through with a job 
that would have taken five men half a day working with 
buckets and pitchforks. He was ready to indulge his hobby. 
He returned to his farmhouse and poured himself another 
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cup of coffee. While it cooled, he read a story on the ‘farm 
problem” in the Wall Street Journal. Carrying his cup and 
a cigarette, he walked into his living room, 40 feet long and 
beige-carpeted wall to wall. It was dominated at the far end 
by a two-story pipe organ flanked by two electronic organs 
and a grand piano. Farmer North sat down at the console, 
and after running through a few warm-up chords and ar- 
peggios, began to play Johann Sebastian Bach’s chorale, 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring.4 


The important thing to ponder about this view of 
the new farmer is the plight of all those who have been 
pushed aside by large scale business production. For 
all the farmers who while away their morning at the 
organ, there are thousands who are desperately trying 
to keep a modest little family farm going, or who are 
commuting forty or fifty miles to work in a factory. And 
down the back roads are the shack slums where the 
former hired men live. Farm and small town life is no 
longer the close knit, self sufficient form of the American 
dream that rural people still prefer to believe it is. 

The city is very much in the country. There are tele- 
vision antennas on nearly every permastone covered 
house. The young people are graduated from modern- 
istic brick high schools, where they have been in- 
structed in world history and from which they have 
taken trips with the marching band to all the metro- 
politan centers within the range of the school bus. 


1 Time, March 9, 1959, p. 74. Courtesy Time; copyright Time, Inc., 
1959: 
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Nevertheless rural people persist in holding an im- 
age of themselves as all “just plain folks.’ Arthur J. 
Vidich and Joseph Bensman in Small Town in Mass 
Society have given the following description of their 
point of view: 


1. That the basic traditions of American society—“grass- 
roots democracy,” free and open expression, individualism 
—are most firmly located in rural society. The American 
heritage is better preserved in the small town because it can 
resist bad city influences and thereby preserve the best of 
the past. 

2. That the future hope of American society lies in rural 
life because it has resisted all “isms’’ and constitutes the 
only major bulwark against them. 

3. That much of the progress of society is the result of 
rural talent which has migrated to the cities. In this way 
rural society has a positive influence on urban life; rural 
migrants account for the virtues of city life... . 

4. That “when you live in a small town you can take or 
leave the big cities—go there when you want to and always 
come back without having to live as they do.” There is 
the belief that “if more people lived in small towns, you 
wouldn't have all those problems!”’ 1 


The churches in small town America are very much 
caught up in the class differences that exist there, but 
which are never publicly admitted. Most of the 
churches representing main stream denominations re- 
flect the total small town culture, including its snobbery, 


1 P. 80. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1958. 
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although there is potentially more resistance to it than 
in any other institution of the town. Churches with 
strong fundamentalist positions, which do not embrace 
community culture, are thought to be something of a 
threat to the “live and let live’ atmosphere of the 
town. One or two churches in a town are usually the 
prestige churches, generally by virtue of being the long- 
est established and thereby having the remnants of the 
old families as members. 

Nowhere is the ambiguous position of the church bet- 
ter illustrated than in the status of the minister. The 
Vidich and Bensman study reveals that the minister is 
often suspect because people have known or heard of 
clergymen who have expressed views at variance with 
the conservative temper of the community. Indeed some 
interviews with influential lay leaders indicated that 
they felt that one of their important functions in the 
church was to hold the minister in check and not allow 
him to involve the church in anything that might cross 
the grain of the idealized view of small town life. ‘The 
minister in the small town rarely stays long enough for 
people to think of him as a permanent member of the 
community. 

We have been stressing involvement and identifica- 
tion with the life patterns of a society as important at- 
tributes of mission. The small town church often seems 
to have overidentified with class and culture. Because 
so many of its values are distorted derivatives of the 
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pious teaching of frontier Protestantism, the churches 
are easily thought to be the sanctifiers of small town 
virtue. Vigorous preaching of the Cross, of Christ as 
the bringer of the sword or the consorter with sinners 
sounds suspiciously like some foreign “ism’’ from the 
city. 


Breaking Through to Reality. 


What the church really needs to do is to open itself 
to involvement in the real world of community life, 
not just the one on public display. There is a self delud- 
ing character to small town romanticism that the church 
must face. It is obvious that such a confrontation is 
most difficult when the membership of the church 
holds a strong socio-religious view embodied in the 
virtuous small community myth. 

The experience of the group at Koinonia Farm is a 
case in point. For fifteen years these committed Chris- 
tians have sought to live in a close-knit co-operative 
Christian community in Americus, Georgia. They have 
deliberately set out to challenge the most deeply held 
convictions of that region. The most obvious challenge 
has been the practice of interracial community, an af- 
front to the segregational pattern of south Georgia. 

‘They have not tried to shut themselves off from the 
community. Over the years they have loaned money to 
help many struggling neighbors. ‘They have improved 
the farming techniques of the whole area. Until the 
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issue was joined after the Supreme Court decision on 
school desegregation they had been active, vigorous par- 
ticipants in community life and commerce. 

Gradually communication with the surrounding com- 
munity was cut off. Some of the Koinonia adults were 
excommunicated from the local church. Then came 
violence. ‘The profitable roadside fruit and vegetable 
stand operated by Koinonia was dynamited. Organized 
terrorism took over. Raiding parties rode into the yard 
and shot at the houses. An almost complete economic 
boycott closed around Koinonia. ‘The group had oper- 
ated a very profitable farm. Now no one would sell sup- 
plies or fertilizer to them. No local outlets would help 
them market their goods. If Protestant and Jewish 
groups across the nation had not responded to the ap- 
peal to patronize a mail order pecan and peanut busi- 
ness that the enterprising community established, they 
would have been wiped out. For a considerable period 
of time, the Negro families who were a part of Koinonia 
were obliged to leave for the safety of their children. 

There is no need to argue the wisdom or strategy of 
the kind of demonstration community that Koinonia 
represents. But it is important to contemplate the tre- 
mendous resistance and hatred generated against the 
community by a solid, church going, rural Georgia 
town. Clarence Jordan, the Southern-born leader of the 
group, is an ordained minister, with a Ph.D. in New 
Testament. Several other members of the community 
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are professionally trained religious leaders, although 
there is also a good cross section of class levels and back- 
grounds represented among them. 

A trip to the farm is itself instructive. Drive down the 
paved road out of Americus, through the peaceful 
Georgia countryside. Pass a rural church, where you 
know Christians from Koinonia are not welcome. After 
passing several prosperous and not so prosperous farm 
structures, you see a cluster of buildings not very differ- 
ent from the others. ‘They are small homes, sheds, a 
miscellany of other structures, modest and well kept. 
The sun shines here as elsewhere; children are playing 
in the yards. 

It is difficult to imagine the greatness of the gulf that 
divides the folk who live here from their neighbors. 
They have dared to say that their faith in Jesus Christ 
has led them to join together in a life of worship and 
hard work, to disavow personal wealth, and to ignore 
the color barrier. For this they have been branded as 
Communists in the Georgia Legislature, deprived of 
the protection of the law in their own county, and com- 
pletely ostracized by nearly every white neighbor within 
a hundred miles. 

There is great need for more experiments of a radi- 
cal sort that will challenge the easy identification of 
small town custom with the Christian faith. This does 
not mean reproducing Koinonia Farm all over the land. 
It does mean the encouragement and expansion of all 
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forms of rural church life that seek to move on two 
levels: a self-identifying declaration that the Christian 
faith calls people out into a new community, and an at- 
tempt to meet the underlying problems of a disturbed 
economy. We need rural missions that will work at 
the level of community rehabilitation and the develop- 
ment of community organization. The Protestant home 
mission enterprise has some significant history to fall 
back on in desperate situations. In Kentucky, ‘Tennes- 
see, Missouri, and in some other states, the develop- 
ment of rural training centers, co-operatives, and simi- 
lar projects are a part of our heritage. Now we need to 
apply some of the principles behind these activities to 
parts of rural America that we have not thought of as 
depressed. 

The attempt will be made only if we can help both 
ministers and laymen to rediscover more of the essential 
nature of the church. ‘The awkward sterility of formal 
worship, Ladies’ Aid meetings, and church suppers, 
which they go through almost by rote, as well as the 
unchanging deliberations of a foot-dragging Board of 
Trustees, must give way. 

A mission to farm and small town laymen that chal- 
lenges them at the roots of their Christian commitment 
is very much needed. Such a mission has to be more 
than a guest speaker coming in for a special week of 
services. There ought to be powerful preaching, and 
worship, yes, but unless the men and women of the 
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church have an opportunity to sit down and hammer 
out in discussion some of the implications of being the 
people of God in Jonesville, little will be accomplished. 
Even with the most enthusiastic promotion of such mis- 
sions—directed to mind and emotion in the context of 
common life—there is not likely to be overwhelming 
success. ‘I’hat is, there will not be, if the gospel is faith- 
fully interpreted. The resistance is deep, and will be 
even deeper, when all the implications of a free and 
open gospel of revolutionary love are spelled out. Koi- 
nonia Farm is a token of that resistance. But many will 
hear and believe, many will respond in terms of resist- 
ing the parochial prejudices that have bound them and 
begin to move outside the closed circles that respectabil- 
ity dictates. 

‘There are the socially ostracized in every rural com- 
munity. Nowhere are first stones more definitively and 
irrevocably thrown. One measure_of real participation 
might be the willingness of the main stream Protes- 
tant churches to have genuine communication with the 
sect and fringe groups. Often what wears the guise of 
theological disagreement is really class snobbery. 

The real keys to mission in rural America are the 
ministers. Everyone knows there are not enough of 
them, and everyone is familiar with the ingenious de- 
vices to spread a minister over a two or three point 
charge. As a consequence, unless the churches he serves 
themselves begin to develop a common life, he seems 
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to belong to no community. The already powerful 
tendency to label him as an outsider is accentuated. 
The whole concept of the minister has to undergo a 
transformation. He is so largely a symbol of the church 
that little renewal can be undertaken if he is trapped 
into performing just the role the community wants him 
to perform. This role can sometimes consist solely of 
preaching on Sunday mornings, making calls on all 
his parishioners for no purpose except that he is hired 
to do so, attending church functions, marrying, burying, 
and praying at public functions. Where the minister is 
spread over the landscape servicing churches in such 
fashion, he is a busy man but often a frustrated one. 
Either a minister ought to conceive of his role as one 
that involves him deeply in the power structure of the 
community, or he ought not to be there. If he is simply 
a chaplain to small town superficialities and personal 
gratifications, then he will never be involved enough in 
the community to seek its redemption. If a church can- 
not afford a full time minister, then the pattern largely 
used by the sect churches has a lot to commend it. ‘That 
is, the minister works at something else to earn his liv- 
ing at the same time that he holds his pastorate. Often 
the minister is secretly despised because he does not 
seem to be earning his living, although churches may 
regard it as a mark of prestige to have a minister kept 
free from the necessity to accept secular employment. 
Why should not seminary trained men take jobs? It 
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would bring about an opportunity for closeness with 
employed persons that never exists for ministers who 
seem to be ornaments to a working community. On the 
other hand, full time church service, in which the min- 
ister can function somewhat as a community organizer 
and is expected to do so by his congregation, is also 
valuable. The group ministry concept, in which a num- 
ber of churches in a county or in neighboring commu- 
nities share several ministers, each of whom specializes 
in some particular field on behalf of the whole parish, 
is also a valuable pattern. A group of churches in Bureau 
County, Illinois, have developed this scheme with 
considerable success. 


Need 


What are the theological tentacles of Christian faith 
that especially need sensitizing in small town America? 
The first is an introduction to the Christian doctrine 
of man. People tend to identify themselves in the mir- 
ror of the most immediate social view. The mirror is 
very blurred right now in rural areas. In most cases 
self-identification is going on in terms of a partial mem- 
ory of what the small town Protestant world was like a 
generation ago. The face the average small town man 
Shows to the world is that of a hard working, God 
fearing, unsophisticated person. Gregarious and _ plain 
spoken, he disavows anything that would seem to be 
pretentious or uppity. At the same time, this man is re- 
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sponding to the glamorous invitations of the mass world. 
He drives cars that look as if they were designed for 
continental playboys. He often dresses in clothes that 
only three years ago could be found only in New York 
or San Francisco, but which Sears Roebuck now pur- 
veys by the millions. He feels secretly corrupted but 
ashamed to be anything but hearty and just plain folks. 

“All we like sheep have gone astray. We have done 
those things which we ought not to have done, and we 
have left undone those things which we ought to have 
done.” Small town Americans need to say these words 
and to experience the relief of God’s forgiveness. ‘They 
need to know that they are God’s own creatures, his 
sinning but forgiven children, as are all of us. Home- 
made virtue will then not be so all necessary and secret 
vice not so sovereign a curse. 

To such a revealed knowledge of who man really is, 
there must be joined a knowledge of the Church Catho- 
lic and Ecumenical. Nowhere is there less dynamic ex- 
pression of what has been happening in ecumenical 
Protestantism, and nowhere is it more needed. As long 
as the churches are primarily representatives of certain 
traditions tied to certain classes and groups in the com- 
munity, Christ as the Living Lord of the church is 
mocked. 

In many cases differences of denominational doctrine 
are not what keep two or three struggling churches from 
uniting in an overchurched town. It is simply the long 
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set habits and prestige status of members of the 
churches. It may not even be desirable for congrega- 
tions to unite, but there should at least be joint study 
and worship shared in by members of all churches in 
the name of the whole church of Christ. “What is the 
distinctive witness of the church in this town?” is a ques- 
tion that cannot be asked by any one church alone. 

World leaders of the various Protestant and Ortho- 
dox communions are aware of how much they have in 
common. This knowledge ought to enter into the 
church experience of the small town. In an atmosphere 
that is suspicious of, though entranced with, the urban 
world, the solidarity of the communion of the saints, 
rural or urban, ought to be reassuring. 

The material generosity of rural people has been a 
strong factor in developing an understanding of the 
world church. Projects for world relief such as gifts of 
livestock have far reaching consequences. There ought 
to be ways by which rural America can receive from as 
well as give to rural India and Africa. 

Ancestor worshiping churches need an introduction 
to the entire range of their spiritual progenitors. That 
is, they need to be aware of more than great grand- 
father and his neighbors who bought that stained glass 
window. They need to be aware of the whole living 
fabric of church history into which we are all knit. A 
sense of tradition and history is an important element 
of growth, and particularly as it relates to the household 
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of Christian faith. The universal tradition of Christen- 
dom, contending with every age to make a faithful 
and relevant witness, is a most important heritage. The 
reunion of Christendom is also related to that blessed 
heritage. ‘Too much pan-Protestantism these days is 
thought of in the local church as simply efficient ex- 
pediency. The excitement of watching God work out 
the reuniting of his church in these explosive days of 
world history is the note we need to sound. 

The renewal of the small town church cannot be un- 
derstood apart from a fresh awareness of the new rural 
America, nor can it be accomplished apart from the 
Renewing Christ who is at work in the whole church, in 
Jonesville, Metropolis, and the outermost parts of the 
earth. 
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A woMaN from the Midwest was being interviewed on a 
New York television show. The young master of cere- 
monies asked her the breathless question, ‘““And how do 
you like New York?” She answered, “Well, when you 
get it finished, it may be all right.” 

Undoubtedly she had made her way to the studio 
through streets that were filled with deep, mysterious 
holes where utility engineers were perfecting new in- 
tricacies, past half finished glass and aluminum build- 
ings, and through areas of partly demolished slums. 

The American city is the bold stamp and signature 
of the technological age. In 1790 there were only two 
cities in the United States that had more than twenty- 
five thousand people. By 1950 over 61 million people 
lived in cities of over twenty-five thousand population. 
‘Tunnard and Reed in American Skyline: The Growth 
and Form of our Cities and Towns have identified seven 
eras in the history of the American city, showing how 
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they were shaped by the development of the economy. 
They begin with the pattern of the Colonial period and 
move through changes that culminate in the forms 
brought about by the use of steam and iron. ‘They say 
that 1933 is a date that can be used to indicate the be- 
ginning of the present phase, namely that of the regional 
city. From a time when a city was a cluster of residences 
around a central industry or business center, we have 
moved to the time of endless clusters of compacted pop- 
ulation. Cities have grown together and become one 
mass. 

Yet it is a great mistake to regard the American city 
as simply a lump of crowded buildings and peoples. 
Because of the massiveness of great buildings, it is al- 
ways a temptation to think of a strange city as imper- 
sonal, anonymous, ‘“‘a good place to visit but not to live 
in.” This is true only of strange cities. Any urban 
dweller will be able to tell you about his own city—to 
show you the great variety of experience in it, to pick 
out and identify the self-conscious communities that 
exist, to introduce you to the subtleties and nuances 
that lie delightfully below the surface of the endless 
movement in the city streets. 

A stranger in a city always senses that something is 
going on, but he also feels that he doesn’t quite know 
where. The feeling is not just a psychological reaction 
to unfamiliar traffic patterns. It is the undefined realiza- 
tion of city force: In this city now, decisions are being 
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made that will have an effect upon the whole country. 
Some of these decisions are economic and are in the 
hands of powerful leaders of advertising and finance. 
Some of them are extralegal and will lead to violent 
crime. Some of them are the little decisions of unknown 
people who are making up their minds to stick it out 
in slum tenements even though they are being threat- 
ened by eviction to make way for new buildings. In the 
clash and accord of millions of human relationships in 
this brick and chromium beehive, the shape of America 
is being formed. 


Old and New Concerns 


The city has latterly been troubling the conscience of 
Protestantism. It is not a new concern. The first part of 
this century saw a concerted attempt to relieve the 
misery of the new slum dwellers—German, Irish, Italian, 
Polish immigrants who poured by the Lady with the 
Golden Lamp to face the ugliness of tenement life and 
Anglo-Saxon prejudice. 

In certain older Eastern cities, good middle class 
white Protestants left the cities because of the new im- 
migrants, even in the 1880's. In Greenwich Village in 
New York these folk fled from the Italian influx and 
many moved to a brand-new, genteel, all-white suburb 
north of Central Park. Its name was Harlem. 

The special institutions developed by Protestants to 
minister in the slums from which they themselves had 
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moved have continued in many places, largely as com- 
munity centers. However, as the immigrants became 
Americanized, most Protestant communions saw little 
need to continue this particular kind of work. ‘There 
was widespread disillusionment with the increased sec- 
ularization of these social work ministries and a feel- 
ing that they had failed in evangelistic outreach. 

After World War II, however, when the metropoli- 
tan areas began to explode in population, the problem 
confronted the churches with a new urgency. There 
were new immigrations, for one thing. Puerto Ricans, 
Mexicans, Southern Negroes and whites, and finally 
refugees from Europe and Asia poured into areas of 
the cities that had formerly had stable populations of 
other groups. 

At the same time, vast numbers of people were turn- 
ing to suburban life. Church growth in the suburbs was 
such a dazzling success that we were slow to recognize 
the grave situation of the city church. For a time there 
was almost a tendency to think that the heart of the city 
should be abandoned. If Protestant church members 
were moving out, then why worry about what would 
happen downtown? 

Happily, that temptation was resisted by most Protes- 
tant communions, although individual congregations 
succumbed to it. The East Harlem Protestant Parish in 
New York city, founded in 1948 by a few men just out 
of seminary, was the most significant break in the drift 
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and complacency of Protestant city mission strategy. Its 
organizers not only set out to give to a terrible slum a 
group ministry with a political and social work orienta- 
tion, but to do so in the name of a vigorous, evangeli- 
cal Christian faith. In addition, the people who formed 
the parish and those who have aided its work or been 
influenced by it have been forceful in prodding the 
churches to take a new look at the city. Today nearly 
every major denomination is aware of how crucial a 
mission field the city is. 

With the growing determination to serve a changed 
inner city community, however, there is sometimes a 
superficial assumption that all that is necessary is for the 
congregation of the proud old institution to condescend 
to include people of the “‘lower’’ classes in its life. 
Those who make this assumption never take into ac- 
count the fact that many of the new residents might 
not be at all interested in the kind of church program 
(even a drastically revised one) obtainable in Old 
First. They do not stop to consider the variety of need 
represented by the different kinds of populations that 
may be moving in—Southern white, Southern Negro, 
Puerto Rican, Mexican. Nor do they see that perhaps 
the area will become industrialized or institutionalized, 
in which case no new population will arrive to replace 
the old. 

The first part of this erroneous assumption has been 
consistently hammered at by the inner city Protestant 
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parishes. The pioneer development in East Harlem and 
others in the slums of Cleveland and Chicago have pro- 
grams geared to the neighborhoods they serve, carried 
on in storefront churches and other humble buildings 
that appear natural rather than in startling contrast to 
their surroundings. 

Whenever the institutional bias predominates in the 
desire to fill Old First Church as in the days of her 
greatness, there is little chance for real mission to a 
changed neighborhood. A too-prevalent situation is the 
one in which a church, after much internal agony, 
finally and somewhat reluctantly says, “All right, pas- 
tor, you win. Open the doors during the week.” Then a 
makeshift youth recreation program is set up. Neigh- 
borhood children come in and begin to show some of 
the signs of disorganization and violence characteristic 
of the area. “See,” say the old guard, “this is just what 
we expected.” And the whole program collapses in frus- 
tration and disillusionment. 

Although many Old Firsts are making brave tries, 
we still do not have convincing evidence that any pre- 
dominantly old line Protestant congregation, housed in 
a neo-Gothic monument, can really become a church of 
—as well as in—one of the changing neighborhoods. 
Many of these congregations do not actually feel that 
they can reach out to the neighborhood, and explain 
themselves as one group recently did in a letter to a de- 
nominational board: 
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Our church stands in a community that is forever chang- 
ing. Most families who are living here as “temporary resi- 
dents” are looking forward to a better day, with the great 
hope of gathering together enough financial strength to 
move to a more desirable residential area. Those families 
who are, so to speak, “permanent residents” are definitely 
not church minded, and, as studies show, if they are church 
minded they are not drawn by the beauty of First Church, 
nor are they drawn to the religious approach to life that 
four denomination] has long proclaimed, that being an in- 
dividual intellectual approach to God, man a priest in his 
own right, working in a church family, able to think cre- 
atively and to live as he and his fellow church members in- 
terpret the word of God and the life of a Christian as ex- 
emplified in the man Jesus.? 

The second aspect of the false assumption that we 
need only be willing to include everyone in our minis- 
try is the lumping of all downtown city churches into 
one category. That also betrays the institutional bias 
of the approach. It is virtually impossible to generalize 
about approaches to urban neighborhoods. The highly 
complex Greenwich Village community in New York 
has very little similarity to certain lower middle class 
white residential neighborhoods in Los Angeles, which 
are overnight becoming Southern Negro in population. 

If the church is effectively to serve the city, it has to 
recognize the great differences that exist in the city, and 
be willing realistically to adapt its life to those differ- 
_ ences. The regionalization of the metropolitan area must 


1 A quotation from an actual letter. 
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certainly be taken into account. Above all, consideration 
must be given to the quite different needs and inter- 
ests of the people who live or work in the various parts 
of the city. Of course the gospel is the same for the city 
and the country, for all parts of the city and all the self- 
contained communities that are within the city. Yet 
the points of contact are extremely diverse. 


Types of City Communities 


At least five different communities are discernible in 
the modern city. 

1. Downtown. ‘There are no cities without great de- 
partment stores (now the mothers of sometimes larger 
suburban branches), banks, movie houses, and the agen- 
cies of central city government. 

What is the mission of the church in the heart of the 
city? ‘he cathedral churches of all denominations have 
for many years been adaptive in serving the daytime 
needs of the people who work there. Trinity Church, at 
the head of Wall Street, in New York, has pioneered in 
a program of noon-day services, counseling, discussion 
groups, classes and lectures at noon and right after work. 
One of the most interesting evidences of imaginative 
witness at Trinity Church is the courtyard three-dimen- 
sional display appropriate to the season of the church 
year. 

There are times when a downtown church can 
“speak” to an issue in the city, or can “speak’”’ to all the 
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surrounding churches of a particular denomination. 
Such a church needs a clergy and a few laymen who, 
even though they may live out of the area, have a truly 
cosmopolitan understanding of the city. These leaders 
need to have access to the places of influence and power, 
not, God forbid, so that the church may have prestige 
added to it, but so that it can intercede and witness in 
civic matters that are a concern of the whole regional 
city. 

Sometimes, in cities that are just recently aware of 
a downtown “problem” there are more central churches 
than are needed to perform the ministry to transients. 
There come times when it is wisest for some of the cen- 
tral churches to move out of areas where there are no 
longer any permanent residents. Often, however, there 
are more people living in a downtown area than the 
first guess would indicate. There are frequently single 
people or couples without children, the latter generally 
in either the very young or the very old age group. 

Despite many attempts at Golden Age Clubs, too few 
central churches really take as their most significant 
ministry a vigorous program for the lonely old ones. 
Too few of the historic downtown monuments in our 
cities are open, except for a chapel door here and there. 
Walk through the lower church of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, on Trafalgar Square in London, any time of day, 
and you will see the side rooms filled with clubs of 
older women. As we plan our own programs, it often 
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seems so necessary to cultivate people in the far reaches 
of the city, in order to maintain the central church, 
that the important counseling ministries to the people 
tucked away in the back street hotels and furnished 
rooms get only marginal attention. In some situations, 
it may be that many of the people who most need the 
gospel cannot be reached through planned programs at 
the cathedral church. Perhaps some of the central 
churches, as they move out, might establish chapels or 
reading rooms with roving staff right in the back street 
hotels or on the first floors of rooming houses. One of 
the most needful ministries might be to see that decent, 
cheap housing is provided for the single old ones who 
live anonymously in a world that is largely commercial. 

One particular group of people who are a part of the 
scene in many downtown areas are theater and amuse- 
ment workers. In London some attempt has been made, 
by St. Ann’s in Soho, to develop an itinerant ministry 
among such people. ‘The church was forced into itiner- 
acy because its main building was destroyed during 
World War II. Only the tower remains standing, and a 
chapel large enough for ten to fifteen people has been 
set up in it. The parish house remains. For some years 
after the war the clergy spent great amounts of time 
drifting from bar to bar, coffee house to coffee house 
in the Soho neighborhood, developing a personal min- 
istry of counseling and evangelism. 

There are those who feel that the need of the time is 
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to develop small new churches, gathered communities 
in a fresh sense, in the urban areas. Perhaps these would 
be established on a vocational basis, but in any case the 
stress would be on the fellowship in Christ rather than 
on maintaining an institution, building, and program. 

The principal Protestant denominations may right- 
fully be critical of the theology of churches of Divine 
Science and the like that spring up in hotel ballrooms 
and abandoned theaters. But their technique may be 
right. People looking for a sustaining faith are not 
much interested in propping up a moldering monu- 
ment. What’s wrong with rented meeting rooms for the 
pilgrim people of God? 

2. Areas of deteriorated housing. ‘The environment 
in such areas provides quite a different opportunity for 
the church. This is the kind of neighborhood that most 
people think of when they use the term “inner city.” 
Actually, as far as geography is concerned, it may not 
be inner at all. It may be a tenement section that has 
always been the home of the latest immigrant group in 
the city. It may be a neighborhood of heavy industry, 
or it may be a neighborhood that once was middle or 
upper class and in which large, old, single family dwell- 
ings have been cut up into apartments. 

Whatever the type of housing, these areas are heavily 
populated with families. Children and teen-agers crowd 
the streets and sidewalks. One of the most important 
things for a church to understand, if it would become 
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indigenous in such a neighborhood, is that this is a com- 
munity. It may be squalid, crowded, and filled with 
many tragedies, but it is also a place of deep love and 
intimate relationships. The people who live there do 
not think of the neighborhood in terms of what it used 
to be. For many of them it represents a new opportu- 
nity and a new life. A church that seems to be an alien 
remnant of another era in the neighborhood cannot ex- 
pect to become a church of the new residents. The 
tastes and enthusiasms of the people are not something 
that “‘need to be raised” by the church. Just as learning 
the language is an unquestioned prerequisite of mission 
service in foreign lands, so full and understanding par- 
ticipation in the problems and joys of new city dwellers 
is essential for the urban ministry. 

One important fact about many of the newer groups 
who are moving into the heart of the city is that they 
are not predominantly Roman Catholic in background, 
as were the immigrants of thirty-five and forty years 
ago. Some of today’s immigrants, of course, may be fun- 
damentalist in background, but nonetheless they share 
a common heritage with the churches of principal de- 
nominations. Surely adapting folk music and emotion- 
ally voluble services ought not to be taboo, if we can 
add to them the broader social concerns and healing 
ministries derivative from a more thoughtful Christian 
faith. We have special kinship responsibilities to these 
people whose traditions are related to our own. We 
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must not hesitate because we cannot soil our pristine 
liberal theology or cultivated manners with more earthy 
evangelism. If Catholic worker priests understand this, 
why can’t Protestants? 

The need-point of contact is very apparent. The East 
Harlem Protestant Parish and others have amply dem- 
onstrated how the gospel can touch life at the point of 
human tragedy and social justice. Here, above all places, 
the Christian church must be partisan. It has to plunge 
into the battle for decent housing, for adequate schools 
and hospitals, against corrupt and brutal police methods, 
or whatever. 

3. One-family-house neighborhoods. In certain cit- 
ies the areas most under the impact of change are older 
middle class neighborhoods. ‘The houses here are at 
least twenty years old, and in many cases have recently 
been occupied by middle-aged or elderly people whose 
children have grown up and left home. As houses be- 
come vacant, they are bought or rented by younger fam- 
ilies from farther downtown who want to escape from 
crowded apartments and slum conditions to make 
homes for their children. Frequently these new people 
are of different racial and ethnic backgrounds than the 
older neighbors. When this is the case unscrupulous 
real estate people may try to inspire panic selling from 
which they can profit. As soon as one or two of the new 
families settle in the neighborhood, the real estate brok- 
ers make the rounds of homeowners and offer to help 
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them make a quick sale before real estate values de- 
teriorate. Often in a matter of months the whole neigh- 
borhood may make a switch from one race to another 
or one nationality to another. In some places commu- 
nity resistance to panic selling has been organized by re- 
sponsible leaders, and people do not act impulsively. If 
they have time to think, homeowners may reason, “I 
live here because I like my home. The trees are just 
getting well grown and the landscaping really settled. 
Why should I be scared away?’ In such places inte- 
grated neighborhoods are accomplished. 

Neighborhood Protestant churches seem to be par- 
‘ticularly vulnerable to capitulation in such situations. 
Often these churches have not been in their locations 
for more than four or five decades. ‘They rarely have en- 
dowments or wealthy contributors. As the people in 
the congregation see their neighbors moving away, their 
first reaction is to sell the church building quickly, 
too, and to rebuild some place else. The building may be 
in good condition and can be sold for a reasonable price 
to an ethnic church group or a fundamentalist sect. Of- 
ten the sale is justified by the congregation on the 
ground that the new residents will be served by the new 
church. There is something extremely shallow in a con- 
cept of the church as vested proprietorship. Why is it not 
possible for this church to be the church in the neighbor- 
hood through all the changes, serving whoever lives in 
the surrounding area? It is shameful to allow the prej- 
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udices and fears of group against group to dictate in 
what way the church will or will not serve the commu- 
nity. 

If ever there was a place for vigorous community 
leadership on the part of the church, this is it. Often 
one-family-house neighborhoods have a weak sense of 
identity, particularly if they are within the incorporated 
city. The development of community councils are ex- 
tremely important as the initial changes in residency 
become visible. This is the time for the church to go 
into high gear as a warm, welcoming fellowship. 

Denominational funds ought to be available to 
churches faced with such changes, so that all decisions 
are not dictated by economic survival. If budgets could 
be stabilized during periods of transition, then churches 
might begin to look positively toward the development 
of vigorous programs to interest young new families. 
Perhaps special leadership training courses ought to be 
offered to ministers and lay leaders so they can cope 
with human relations problems as they arise. 

4. Industrial communities. In many of the major 
cities of America predominantly one-industry sections 
contain a major part of the population. While some 
workers commute from long distances, there are still 
large residential communities of workers near the fac- 
tories and mills. While these areas share some of the 
problems of slum districts or lower middle class neigh- 
borhoods, their over-all focus is different. They are dom- 
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inated by smokestack shadows from the mammoth 
plants that mean the difference between life and death 
for the workers. The fortunes of the people who live in 
such an area are more peculiarly bound together than 
in almost any other American community. They retain 
some of the old world sense of mutual solidarity be- 
cause their common well-being hinges on a single eco- 
nomic base. ‘They may also be drawn together by a 
shared sense of helplessness at the barriers distance puts 
between them and the giant forces that determine 
their welfare. ‘The industry and the union are powerful 
national forces, and whether the man in the family 
works or doesn’t work, whether there is comfort or des- 
peration—all depend on “big decisions” made in Wash- 
ington or New York or Detroit. What the ultimate con- 
sequences of automation will be in these communities 
is still not completely known. In some industries its 
effect has been disastrous for employment. In other in- 
dustries an expanding production has made it possible 
to maintain the level of employment. In any event, 
there is apprehension about the future. A sense of 
threat hangs over the industrial laborer’s world. Experts 
say that the real problem is yet to come: that is, the 
worker who is not hired, rather than the one who is 
fired. In the 60’s we will begin to see the effects on the 
labor force of the high birth rate during and after 
World War II. 

There is no doubt that the four day work week is in- 
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evitable. What this will mean in the total life adjust- 
ment of laborers is yet unknown. 

One of the accepted clichés of Protestantism is that 
we have lost the “working man” in our membership. 
Statistics do not bear this out. There are approximately 
the same percentage of blue collar men in the church 
memberships as there are in the population. What is 
true is that the Protestant churches may not be in very 
dynamic contact with the life of the industrial worker. 

The importance of the minister is again crucial in a 
one-industry community. Somehow he must demon- 
strate the involvement of the man of faith in the distinc- 
tive life of the place. This may be through participation 
in union meetings and community activities. It may 
even come about through the employment of the min- 
ister in the factory itself. 

Donald L. Matthews, minister of the North Presby- 
terian Church in Kalamazoo, Michigan, spent the first 
six and a half years of his ministry in that church work- 
ing full time in the plant where most of his parishion- 
ers were employed. Following the lead of the worker 
priests in Paris and the ministers of the Sheffield In- 
dustrial Mission in England, he sought to become re- 
ally a part of his parish. He feels that this experience 
brought him opportunities to minister that never would 
have been possible otherwise. He made many personal 
discoveries about the nature of factory work as it affected 
his own motivations. He began to see the width of the 
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gulf between factory life and church life, and the vital 
need to develop lay groups who would give effective 
Christian lay ministry in factories, without relying on 
canned shibboleths. A side product of his work was the 
lift given to a small, struggling church that, relieved 
of the need to worry about paying the minister com- 
pletely, could more easily be self supporting. Mr. Mat- 
thews is one of about twelve hundred graduates of the 
Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Relations, launched 
over sixteen years ago to equip ministers to serve effec- 
tively among blue collar workers. 

5. Urban renewal projects. ‘These developments 
are of several kinds. ‘The low income public housing is 
often adjacent to slum neighborhoods and to a certain 
degree participates in the same environment. Here 
vigorous ministries of calling and group work invari- 
ably meet with response. Indeed, the new lease on life 
that better housing may provide sometimes produces 
an attendant interest in group contact and a renewed 
interest in the church. Middle class and upper middle 
class developments, however, particularly if they are 
high rental apartments, provide one of the most for- 
midable challenges to the outreach of the church. Here 
is insulated anonymity at its extreme. Churches on the 
edges of such developments find it necessary to special- 
ize in services that the people feel the greatest need for 
in order to attract them. Nursery schools and other 
facilities for children and youth have been widely used. 
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Perhaps this is another place for the indigenous, 
live-in ministries. The organization of such small 
groups as “house churches,” meeting in the apartments, 
is worth extensive experimentation. 


The Question of Strategy 


Do we need an overall Protestant strategy for the 
city? There are arguments on both sides of the question. 
Those who argue against it say that the city is such a 
fluid, plastic organism that to blueprint churching too 
carefully will only result in future monuments to short- 
sightedness. ‘The sort of strategy that is necessary, how- 
ever, is not the saturation of a city with institutional 
dispensers of religion regardless of quality. Rather it 
is a sensitizing of the leaders of Protestantism to the 
diverse nature of evangelism in the metropolitan scene, 
and the necessity of trying different kinds of approaches 
appropriate to the cultural subdivisions involved. Peo- 
ple are people wherever they live, yes. The gospel is 
the gospel, once and forever delivered, in a sense, yes. 
But the ways of joining people to gospel are varied and 
elusive. ‘Che art of lighting up those ways is the art of 
evangelism. | 

There are no magic blueprints, either in city church- 
manship or in secular civic renewal. But there is an 
Open opportunity for experimentation still largely un- 
grasped by churchmen. There is a job to do, both 
within the church itself and in the whole arena of civic 
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planning, particularly at the point of stopping the trend 
whereby the central city becomes inhabitable only for 
the very rich or the very poor. 

With all the diversity just described there is a com- 
mon hunger. Any description of it can only be a varia- 
tion on the most overworked and yet most persistently 
true analysis of modern life. 

“The city,” says Max Lerner in America as a Civili- 
zation,' “is at once the product and symbol of human 
alienation and the longed-for antidote against it.’ It 
does not take much theological translation to see in this 
true picture of urban life a longing for a transcendent 
community. It is not expressed in words, and the nature 
of the longing is seldom consciously acknowledged. But 
the church must recognize it and offer the answer in 
terms of the gospel, if we want to touch city people at 
the point of their social need. ‘The Christian commu- 
nity, of course, ought to be a community of people of 
like longing and like need. There are few places 
where people really feel that they are more than mem- 
bers of a crowd or a group to be manipulated. The re- 
laxed community of grace, in which no one is trying to 
promote anything and no one is shocked or intimidated, 
is the kind of community city people are looking for. 
Frankly, there are not many churches that can be hon- 
estly described in such a fashion, but this is the need. 

Even with the least grindable axes visible, city people 


1 P. 159. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. 
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are suspicious that there are some of another kind hid- 
den in the back room. “This ministry must be selling 
something.” ‘““What’s the racket?” These are the initial 
reactions of nearly every veteran of the public transpor- 
tation system, the quick lunch, the personnel office. 

But there is longing for more than just honest con- 
geniality and open human relationships. ‘There is hun- 
ger for heaven, for restoration to the family of God. 


Two Experiments 


Leeds, England. Get out of bed at 6 a.M., in Halton 
Parish, a workingman’s estate (development) in the 
city of Leeds. Follow the vicar of St. Wilfrid’s Parish 
Church out of the vicarage on the side of a hill over- 
looking the just wakening little brick row houses. Fly 
with him on a bicycle, at breakneck speed, over the 
cobblestone streets. His black robes flap in the breeze 
and you can barely make him out. After a mile or so 
you stop at the back door of a tiny house and go in. In 
the kitchen are the man and woman who live there. 
The man is dressed for work in the mill. His lunch 
bucket is all packed and waiting on the window sill. 
After a few minutes, four or five other men stop in on 
their way to work. The vicar opens his communion kit, 
sets up a small cross on the kitchen table, and there 
celebrates the Holy Communion. All in the little kitchen 
kneel to partake. There are a few words after the meal. 
Tea and breakfast are served, and then everyone leaves. 
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‘That evening they will come back together, some with 
their wives, plus some others who did not get there in 
the morning, for discussion and study of the life of 
Christian faith as they confront it where they live. 

Every morning of the week Canon Ernest Southcott, 
of St. Wilfrid’s, or his curate celebrates the Lord’s Sup- 
per on someone’s kitchen table in that parish. Halton is 
a typical English workingman’s district. St. Wilfrid’s 
used to be typical, too, in that few of the people who 
lived in the parish ever had much to do with the church 
except when it was time for someone to be baptized, 
married, or buried. Canon Southcott was determined 
to restore the wholeness of work and worship to that 
parish. If people would not come to the church, he de- 
termined to take the central symbol of the church to 
the people. Thus began the division of St. Wilfrid’s 
Parish into house churches, where the intimacy of the 
common round of daily life and the mystery of the sac- 
rament of communion mingle and are seen as a part of 
the same life. 

Along with restoring the Lord’s Supper to the neigh- 
borly and communal part of life, St. Wilfrid’s has re- 
vitalized baptism as a great public festival. Formerly 
people trotted in for the baptism of their children 
rather like registering them in a county clerk’s office, 
as private individual families. Now parents are encour- 
aged to present their children for baptism at certain 
great festival times of the church year. After a corps of 
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infants are presented for baptism, parents and sponsors 
are urged to move to the chancel for communion. ‘Thus 
the family unit is joined to the whole family of God in 
baptism. 

Duquesne, Pennsylvania. In the Steel Valley, run- 
ning like a molten river down to Pittsburgh, are many 
brown and gray industrial towns. In Duquesne is St. 
Peter’s United Church of Christ (formerly Evangelical 
and Reformed). The minister of that church and his 
wife, Gabriel and Dorothy Fackre, are people dedicated 
to a ministry of renewed relevance to industrial com- 
munities. Through no magic, except their intelligent 
immersion in the work life of the community and gen- 
uine love of its people, St. Peter’s has come alive as a 
church that claims the central loyalty of steelworkers. 
Six years ago a humble suburban development began 
to grow up four miles from Duquesne. Younger couples 
from Duquesne were moving to the new settlement. St. 
Peter’s led the way in developing a mission church 
there, and for some time Mr. Fackre served both 
churches. There was none of the fear many older 
churches feel about creating “competition.” Now there 
are two strong churches, both of them growing. 

How to symbolize and deepen the joining of work 
and worship was a problem that faced St. Peter’s not 
long ago. ‘The answer was the establishment of a unique 
retreat center at Milliron, about forty minutes away 
from Duquesne. 
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Milliron was an abandoned rural church, more than 
a hundred years old, set in the midst of an ancient 
cemetery on seventy-five acres of land. It had been 
the earliest church of the German settlers as they moved 
west of the Alleghenies. Long since abandoned and 
fallen in, it was given to St. Peter’s. It has become the 
center of the away-from-weekday-work life for the con- 
gregation. Craftsmen, whose hands are eager for more 
skilled employment than they get in the shops now, 
have restored the church building and the grounds. 
Families lease part of the land and are building their 
own summer cottages. Here in a rhythm of work, lei- 
sure, and worship, an intensified Christian community 
is being developed. 
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As Americans we sit around a figurative table, in the 
center of which is a gigantic lazy Susan, ever turning. 
Each revolution reveals a new delight to the eye or the 
ear or the touch. Set before us, in staggering disarray, 
are the works of Mickey Spillane and Boris Pasternak; 
the drama of Shakespeare and Desilu Productions; Elvis 
Presley and Marion Anderson; the American Heritage 
series and Frenzy Comics. 

Culture in the more limited sense, that is, the creative 
expressions of a people, is difficult to identify or evalu- 
ate. Yet in general terms like “high” and “low” we 
judge nations and periods of history by their cultures. 
Music, art, drama, dance, literature, science—all forms 
that express culture—are the ways that human beings 
take to respond to the ultimate questions of existence. 
‘They are the vehicles by which meaning and value are 
transmitted from one generation to another. A country’s 
culture is the cement of its national structure. 
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Our age, like all ages, has both elite culture and pop- 
ular culture. But this century is characterized by tension 
and confusion between the two. The cause of the ten- 
sion and confusion is the communications revolution. 
Everything is transmitted so rapidly everywhere that a 
new movement in writing or a sudden fad in popular 
music becomes a part of mass culture overnight. In most 
cases, it 1s not indigenous, spontaneous folk expression, 
but a synthetic, compulsive craze that excites rather 
than expresses. In addition, entertainment, once an 
ally of the arts, has become a boon companion to sales- 
manship. The popular arts are often instruments of ad- 
vertising, and all the arts are increasingly bound to 
enormous commercial interests. A. Wilbert Zelomek 
says, ‘Culture in America is big business. It is a 10 bil- 
lion dollar industry comparable in size to today’s elec- 
tronics industry or to the amount spent by all the 
states in the nation to perform their multitude of serv- 
ices for the common welfare.” 1 

Undoubtedly nothing is more powerful in shaping 
the whole direction of American life than the vast, in- 
terlocking world of writers, artists, producers, adver- 
tisers, broadcasters, advertisers’ agents, and publishers. 
It is an amorphous world that sprawls over into every 
aspect of American life—the home, ethical relation- 
ships between peoples, religious hunger, and most ob- 


14 Changing America: At Work and Play, p. 105. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959. Reprinted by permission. 
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viously, the economic base of the nation. There are still 
vast differences between the true arts and advertising 
entertainment, but they are no longer so isolated from 
one another as they once were. Hallmark Cards puts 
Shakespeare on TV. The avant-garde “beat generation”’ 
poet celebrates rock and roll. Mass communication has 
precipitated the mixing of all levels of culture, result- 
ing in real damage along the line but also encouraging 
some exciting dynamism. 

Max Lerner, in his book on American civilization, 
points out clearly the importance of mass media. 

He says that TV is the great tying mechanism of 
American life; that young people go to the movies not 
for entertainment but for instruction in interpersonal 
relations, and that the novelist is the keeper of the 
American conscience. 

In fact, Lerner is not willing to call the mass media 
true instruments of communication, since that implies 
something of a dialogue. They are “not communica- 
tion that clarifies, but a technology of appeal that, for 
better or worse shapes the minds and tastes of mil- 
lions.” + 

It is against the background of the rapid transmission 
of culture that we must look at the important com- 
munities of culture molding. Even here we will be 
guilty of overgeneralization, of lumping together that 


1 America as a Civilization, p. 767. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
O57: 
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which deserves separate treatment but cannot be so 
handled in a brief survey. 


The Elite Arts 


In the elite arts we place writers, painters, compos- 
ers, sculptors, and actors who perform with discipline 
and integrity. In few societies are members of this 
world held in more scorn as a group and adulated with 
more worship as individuals when they become success- 
ful. We are just now emerging from a period when the 
“egghead” was held in derision. In part this contempt 
for the creative artist has been a corollary of the Ameri- 
can respect for the practical and the commonplace. 
There are two paradoxes connected with this reluctance 
on the part of Americans to respect creative persons in 
such fields as poetry or high drama. 

One paradox is that the tremendous increase in pop- 
ular education has not greatly altered this attitude of 
disrespect. Educational philosophy for the past forty 
years has also been somewhat anti-intellectual, sus- 
picious of nonconforming creativity, of anything “high- 
brow’ or nonuseful. Even the most enlightened 
foundations do not always appreciate the importance of 
the arts. The Foundation Library Center’s annual re- 
port for 1958 revealed that only about 4 per cent of the 
total grants of the 110 largest foundations were for the 
arts. These funds are the ones generally thought of as 
most objectively given to cultural advancement. 
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The second paradox is that America is not so im- 
mune to intellectual and artistic leadership as we think. 
Frank Lloyd Wright was for many years considered a 
raving eccentric, but his work has had tremendous in- 
fluence on the building styles of the mid-century. Pi- 
casso and Matisse were far-out foreign dabblers, but 
modern advertising art copies their innovations of a 
quarter century ago with full acceptance from the 
American public. 

‘Today the elite arts, as they are sometimes known, 
seem to be received with much less hostility than for- 
merly. In a time of prosperity more people are taking 
the time to develop genuine appreciation, and this is 
reflected in an increasing patronage in such ways as the 
purchase of paintings and attendance at concerts. 

But acceptance or nonacceptance by the general pub- 
lic is not the decisive factor in assessing the significance 
of the creative arts. Works of art are the budding flow- 
ers of our culture. The plays of Tennessee Williams, 
the paintings of deKooning, and the creations of emerg- 
ing geniuses whose names are not yet known, define and 
enliven the meaning of our times. We are in one sense 
what the great creative artists show us to be, and in an- 
other sense we will become what they see us becoming. 

It is growing to be a commonplace to say that the 
church has had very little sympathetic understanding of 
the arts in the past century. We know it is true. All we 
have to do is look around us in our church buildings 
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and Sunday school rooms to see reflections of our ob- 
durate refusal to look on anything other than calendar 
art. What we now need is to take some large steps to- 
ward bridging the gulf. This means far more than a 
few church art exhibits that show how tolerant the 
church is of “modern art.” If this area is really crucial 
to American culture, then home missions ought to be 
putting money into programs that support the arts. 
For one thing, the church should spend money com- 
missioning paintings, plays, and sculpture. One artist 
said recently, “I’m getting sick of talking to church 
groups about the importance of art. If the church really 
wants to help the artist, why doesn’t it buy some pic- 
tures?” 

Church building is more than just a functioning of 
construction techniques. It is also the means by which 
one of the most important arts, architecture, may witness 
to the glory of the gospel. Whenever we turn over 
church building to people who are only competent en- 
gineers of construction, then we miss one of the most 
important media for speaking to our times. 

The great number of new church buildings across the 
country all too realistically mirror Protestantism’s su- 
perficial contact with contemporary life. We are build- 
ing many “modernistic” buildings not too far removed 
from the style of new public schools and shopping cen- 
ters. And yet the truly great church structures of the 
past few years can be numbered almost on one hand. 
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We need to enlist the most creative and daring archi- 
tects in the building of new edifices, rather than habit- 
ually employing safe copyists. Congregations have a re- 
sponsibility to engage in enough study of the gospel 
and the church that they will be able to interpret to 
the architect something of the meaning that he will seek 
to express in the design. The rooms of many new 
churches reflect the confusion that results when the peo- 
ple and the architect have had no fresh encounter with 
the meaning of Christian worship. Often the architect 
has been able in the exterior of the building to express 
something striking and bold, but when he comes to the 
interior, he falters and falls back on decorator colors and 
gimmicks. 

The expensive new church buildings we are erecting 
across the country, so beautifully appointed in plumb- 
ing and bride’s rooms, ought always to include budgets 
for commissioning works by leading contemporary art- 
ists. The church must become a patron of the arts, as 
she was in the Middle Ages. Insensitivity to the affinity 
between the gospel of Christ and the most highly de- 
veloped imaginative talents is a real sign of the deca- 
dence of the church. | 

If the mission field includes the whole of American 
culture, the development of a sensitive Christian dis- 
crimination in the arts is essential. This is the task that 
the National Council of Churches’ Department of Wor- 
ship and the Arts, under the direction of Marvin Hal- 
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verson, has been about for the past decade. The inten- 
sification of that ministry, both within the National 
Council and within the individual communions, is one 
of the really crucial frontiers. It means, in addition to 
the commissioning of works, the publishing of journals 
of criticism and evaluation. 

Because of the suspicious attitude that much of Pro- 
testantism has had about artists and intellectuals, it has 
often been difficult for Protestant churches to draw 
them into membership. There is need for the develop- 
ment of aggressive ministries in communities where 
large numbers of creative people live. Sections of all 
the great cities have such communities, as well as some 
of the exurbanite areas in metropolitan regions. In ad- 
dition to churches that definitely seek to approach peo- 
ple in the arts, we need roving ministers or lay workers 
who can serve as unofficial chaplains to particular 
groups, such as those in the theater and the plastic arts. 

One of the most interesting experiments in this di- 
rection is the Bread and Wine Mission in San Francis- 
co’s North Beach. This particular area of San Francisco 
has been a home for writers and artists for many years. 
During the past decade, however, it has became known 
as the center of a new school of writing and art that re- 
flects some of the unrest and despair that afflicts so many 
in our time. Young people have flocked from all over 
the country to be a part of the North Beach scene. ‘They 
are generally in rebellion against their backgrounds, 
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and the church is a part of the world they are rejecting. 
However, it would not be fair to call these young writ- 
ers antireligious. Quite the opposite is true. Many of 
them think of their work as basically an intense relig- 
ious search for meaning and reality in a world they 
believe to be growing almost devoid of deep feeling. 
Often these struggling young people are confused psy- 
chologically and are living lives of tragedy. 

In the midst of this community the Congregational 
Board of Home Missions set down a young minister and 
his wife who understood and loved the North Beach. 
Pierre deLattre, himself a poet, set out to establish a 
warm and quiet place where young people could gather 
for conversation, poetry reading, music, and other 
forms of expression. Almost immediately it became a 
center for a whole group of young artists. Here those 
who had despaired of the public concept of community 
and had, in a sense, “resigned” from the middle class, 
began to experience a new community of accepting and 
forgiving love. 

Out of this group will come some of the leaders of to- 
morrow in the arts. Here is a ministry at the threshold 
of the artist’s life. 


The Popular Arts 


The responsibility of the church in the field of the 
arts does not end with the elite arts, however important 
they are. Popular songs, comic books, advertising art, 
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TV westerns are here to stay, at least in some form, and 
the church has an obligation in relation to them, too. 
If the true arts are depth mirrors of our culture, the 
popular arts are often sharper and quicker in picking 
up the surface feelings of the time. A great debate has 
been raging over whether the popular arts, from movies 
to rock and roll, are cheap and debasing, or whether 
they are lusty and vigorous folk art. Both points of view 
are true, and the riotous commercializing of a catch tune 
may be balanced by the humor that comes unexpect- 
edly out of an animated TV ad. 

The classic illustration of how a particular kind of 
popular art may pass from one stage to another is Negro 
jazz. ‘There was a time when jazz was thought to be 
cheap and degrading. Now the pure jazz forms are con- 
sidered genuine folk music, and jazz is fast taking its 
place among the elite arts. S. I. Hayakawa has written 
an excellent essay that contrasts the realism of the pure 
jazz lyrics with the sentimentality of popular songs, 
“Popular Songs vs. the Facts of Life.” * 

In the main, though, the popular arts differ from the 
lasting art forms in three respects: the final product is 
usually the result of collective effort by a group hired 
to do a specific job; it is produced not because the artist 
has something vital to say, but rather to satisfy the re- 
quirements of a mass audience; and it is always distrib- 


1 Rosenberg, Bernard, and White, David Manning (ed.). Mass Culture: 
The Popular Arts in America, pp. 393 ff. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
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uted in overwhelming quantities by mechanical means. 
Thus the popular arts are usually forced to pander to 
mass taste, to be escapist, to avoid controversial issues, 
and in general to contribute to the great mediocritizing 
process. 

Dwight MacDonald, one of the most severe critics of 
mass culture, says: 


Like nineteenth-century capitalism, Mass Culture is a 
dynamic, revolutionary force, breaking down the old bar- 
riers of class, tradition, taste, and dissolving all cultural dis- 
tinctions. It mixes and scrambles everything together, pro- 
ducing what might be called homogenized culture, after 
another American achievement, the homogenization proc- 
ess that distributes the globules of cream evenly throughout 
the milk instead of allowing them to float separately on top. 
It thus destroys all values, since value judgments imply dis- 
crimination. Mass Culture is very, very democratic: it ab- 
solutely refuses to discriminate against, or between, any- 
thing or anybody. All is grist to its mill, and all comes out 
finely ground indeed. 


Of course it is not the role of the gospel to be a 
weapon against all things lowbrow and popular. The 
Christian church is not inequitably on the side of High 
Culture. The gospel would be against compulsive devo- 
tion to trash or pure escapism. But the Christian faith 
does not stand outside and make disapproving noises at 
westerns and rock and roll. 

We need to experiment in using the forms of popular 


1 Op. cit., p. 62, “A Theory of Mass Culture,” Dwight MacDonald. 
Pp tf g 
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entertainment to teach and preach. An Anglican rector 
has set the Order of Holy Communion to popular music. 
Another English churchman has developed a flourishing 
comic book business, not publishing religious comic 
books, but comics that use the form and language of 
the common newsstand variety without the violent ex- 
cesses. 

In general, when American Christians try to popular- 
ize, they never go far enough. Distrusting high art and 
vulgar forms equally, we tend to turn out popular Prot- 
estant novels or T'V shows couched in sterilized versions 
of the slang of a decade ago. 

The New Testament was written in the common 
language of the Greek world. The story of God’s en- 
trance into human flesh is always very much at home in 
the world. It appears least alive in the place where it 
seems to be anchored in our time to the “nice” world, 
the “safe” world. 

In the field of the popular arts also we need to de- 
velop specialized pastoral ministries, particularly in 
New York and Hollywood, among the people who write 
and produce the private eye shows, the hit records, and 
the like. We have young people who could devote them- 
selves to such ministries, interpreting and translating 
the Christian gospel into the idioms of this world, if we 
would give the commission and encourage them to re- 
alize that this is a vital place to serve the Man of Naz- 
areth (and of Cana, and of Jericho). 
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The Communications Industry 


Publishing, IT'V, and advertising are the giants of 
communication. The continual growth in numbers and 
the cumulative attractiveness of the books and maga- 
zines in this land are significant. Despite all predictions 
that IT'V would discourage reading, Americans seem to 
be buying more printed matter than they used to. For 
example, the circulation of daily newspapers has been 
increasing steadily. Current circulation of all dailies, ex- 
cluding Sunday papers, is 57 million copies, about 
twelve newspapers for every eleven families in the 
United States. The slick magazines have also risen in 
circulation. Nothing in publishing, however, has been 
as phenomenal as what Zelomek calls “the paperback 
revolution.” Cheaper editions of regular books are not 
a new idea, of course; even in the past century such 
books existed. But the real market as we know it began 
in 1939 when Pocket Books put out their twenty-five 
cent reprints. By 1957 the volume of paperback books 
had reached approximately 270 million copies, which 
sold for nearly 100 million dollars. 

There is an almost staggering array of titles available 
in paperbacks today, all the way from the Greek clas- 
sics to the latest novel. A visit to a large paperback sec- 
tion of a metropolitan bookstore can almost produce 
exhaustion, so exciting and attractive a variety is laid 
out for the public’s choice. One wonders if this great 
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display of reading material does not have the surfeiting 
effect of too much of anything—all taste is dulled and 
the reading of each new book becomes only a tempo- 
rary titillation rather than an experience to ponder and 
internalize. 

Many of the Christian classics, old and new, have 
found their way into the really public domain in the 
form of paperbacks. We need an expansion of this 
means of evangelism, particularly through books writ- 
ten in the popular vein. More attention should be given 
to the use of these inexpensive books for purposes of 
adult education. Often novels and essays not specifically 
religious make excellent material for introducing Chris- 
tian teaching. We need to be alert constantly to pro- 
duce study guides for group use, and to feed to the 
churches suggestions as to what is now available. 


TELEVISION 


The silver screen in the corner of the living room is 
much more difficult to contemplate as a field of evangel- 
ism. Max Lerner’s statement that it is the great tying 
mechanism of American life is verified for anyone who 
makes a transcontinental trip. In habitated areas you 
are practically never out of sight of IT'V antennas. ‘The 
coaxial cable has brought the whole of the nation into 
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the immediacy of “this moment,” “this event,” as it is 
happening. What used to be for many a coveted once- 


in-a-lifetime opportunity—to enjoy great drama, or 
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music, or dance—has become an every-evening possibil- 
ity for the average family, with the audience in bed- 
room slippers. 

The glorious possibilities of television, however, have 
been considerably lessened by what actually is produced. 
During the last decade, the great moments of television 
excitement have grown fewer and fewer. We seem to be 
bogged down in giant entertainment ruts that are dif_i- 
cult to escape. The late Frank Lloyd Wright referred 
derisively to ‘IV as “chewing gum for the mind.” More 
and more, the advertisers who pay the bills have im- 
posed a strict regimen upon broadcasting. Most com- 
mercial ‘IV is based on the assumption that the adver- 
tiser cannot recover the enormous costs of production if 
his product is not ingratiated with the least biting, most 
soporific of fare. Quizzes, westerns, musicals, and cops 
and robbers are the categories most used, and the varia- 
tions on these themes seem endless. There have been, 
of course, major exceptions. Some companies, particu- 
larly the more dignified and institutional public indus- 
tries, have felt justified, for public relations reasons, in 
presenting Shakespeare or intelligent commentary. The 
fact remains, however, that television is a costly adver- 
tising medium, highly sensitive to what seems to be 
mass taste and under great pressure to catch attention 
for the effective sales pitch. The responsibility of 
broadcasters and station owners to serve the public in- 
terest at least part of the time needs constant attention 
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on the part of people who see television as an important 
instrument in American democratic life. The F.C.C. re- 
quirements that stations must allot a certain amount of 
time for public service is generally observed by giving 
the poor showing hours to church and civic groups. ‘The 
whole industry is so new and so much under pressure 
to produce new material quickly, that sympathy as 
much as censure is called for. Dallas Smythe, author of 
numerous works in the communications field, citing the 
whole complex of station ownership, broadcasting sys- 
tems, sponsors, producers, directors, and finally actors, 
says that in such a world of “organized irresponsibility” 
it is difficult to get a strong statement about anything 
on the air. 

For this reason, among others, the use that the 
church can make of TV as an instrument of proclama- 
tion is not altogether clear. The very process by which 
any material, dramatic or didactic, is modified by the 
many anonymous technical hands that touch it in pro- 
duction hampers the communication of the gospel. 

Joseph Sittler, of the University of Chicago, raised 
the question as to whether we can expect to deal sig- 
nificantly with religious issues in a medium that is so 
associated in people’s experience with entertainment. 
Viewers expect to be amused or at least partially an- 
esthetized a good deal of the time by the movement 
and sound on the living room screen. 

Joseph Klapper, distinguished communications re- 
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search man, raises another question regarding the 
church’s use of television. He says research indicates 
that television is not a particularly effective medium to 
use when we want to persuade people to change their 
minds about anything really important. All the evi- 
dence seems to indicate that people’s choices in rela- 
tively unimportant things like toothpaste or dish wash- 
ing powder may be influenced by frequent suggestions. 
However, on basic issues, political, economic, or reli- 
gious, the most important effecters of opinion change 
are still face to face conversations, and individuals are 
most influenced by respected and admired persons of 
relatively the same place in society as themselves. 

How much can television do, then, for propagating 
the Christian faith, besides adding a kind of aura of 
acceptability? We have had ten years of earnest at- 
tempts on the part of Protestant church groups to work 
out a strategy of religious broadcasting for television. 
No one is satisfied that he has found the right answers. 
‘There is, however, dedicated determination that we 
shall not abandon the naked main street of American 
life because so many of our attempts to broadcast as- 
pects of the Christian message have seemed pallid. 

Here are some of the factors, both negative and 
positive, that seem to be indicated for the future in- 
volvement of the church in broadcasting: 

1. We cannot “‘sell’’ Christianity like a packaged 
product. People who are already disposed toward the 
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church will remain so, and the disinterested will be ir- 
ritated and offended by the “pitch,” however subtle. 

2. Acceptance of odds and ends of broadcast time to 
talk about or depict churchy matters is not really meet- 
ing the challenge. The British Weekly described a BBC 
TV program, Meeting Point, where “three clerics gath- 
ered as clerics . . . and if you will forgive the word— 
‘discussed’ Christian Unity, such as it is... . They 
were all awfully nice fellows, first names and all that, 
and the picture of congenital anemia they presented 
was the standard version of Christian courtesy, charity, 
and pointlessness as it is understood by the public on 
the evidence of their National Health bifocals. Can 
nothing be done to improve . . . studio television re- 
ligion? The first necessary improvement is to devise 
ways of presenting parsons as persons. . . . Why do we 
chatter about the so-called ‘problem of communication’ 
when in the field of religious communication we must 
know by now that it is largely the catching up of one 
personality by another?” 

g. There must be concentration on local television 
programing and local follow-up for network programing. 
Just putting on expensive network shows accomplishes 
little without integration into the concern and interest 
of local churches. There is an opportunity for local 
community broadcasts that are hard hitting and spe- 
cific, directed at the immediate area. Such programs 
give the viewing audience a much greater sense of con- 
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tact and person to person relationship than national 
broadcasts starring television “greats,” who seem to be- 
long only to the unreal world of show people. There 
must be some surer contact with reality than most TV 
allows. ‘The communication of the gospel ultimately 
involves person to person give and take. We must de- 
vise ways to make this easier. The Methodist Talk 
Back program is an excellent move in this direction. 
In this series, problem situations are dramatized on 
film. The films are used on local stations, and after each 
broadcast a panel of local people are asked to discuss on 
the air the problem of the film that has been shown. 
Councils of Churches also help set up neighborhood 
viewing groups—in churches, homes, and clubs—to con- 
tinue the discussion after the show is over. 

4. We must help develop the talent of first rate art- 
ists who are excited by the Christian gospel. It just 
does not work to have the content of a program worked 
out by professional Christian leaders and then turned 
over to a corps of ‘T’V craftsmen to execute. Something 
happens in the transfer that distorts the original inten- 
tion. The arts that are involved in high quality tele- 
vision production—script writing, directing, acting, 
composing, film editing, camera work—have an integ- 
rity in themselves that is violated by superimposing a 
“line” that they must illustrate. We need to set up 
| workshops and seminars for writers and directors and 
share with them, not methods we want them to use, 
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but some of the exciting dramatic possibilities in the 
story of the Christian faith. We need to offer awards 
and fellowships to encourage serious work in television 
that will have an ethical and religious bite to it. 

5. An interpretative and liaison ministry to those 
who control the industry is needed. Actually the most 
important job is not to produce religious shows to com- 
pete in the marketplace. We need to be in conversation 
with the rulers of the TV world, broadcasters and ad- 
vertisers alike, who are caught in a high pressure sys- 
tem. Blasts against commercialism or cheapness from the 
church do little good. There are many intelligent and 
sensitive men in the industry who are disturbed about 
the plethora of trash that saturates the screen and are 
looking for some antidotes and alternatives. We need 
Christian laymen in the industry who are willing to 
spark conversation about the responsibilities of televi- 
sion to the public and also to come up with some plans 
and programs that might reasonably be implemented. 
Utopia will not be built in the TV never-never land, 
but surely ingenuity can serve God as well as Mammon. 
Perhaps a concentrated program of retreats and semi- 
nars with laymen in the industry might be started. Of 
course the church cannot use these seminars to tell 
highly competent men how to run their business or to 
make lofty ethical pronouncements. ‘The church is in 
no position to do either. It can only offer the resources 
of the gospel as a ground for common examination. 
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ADVERTISING 


It is impossible to consider communication or the 
popular arts without looking at the important role 
played by the advertising industry. The giant Madison 
Avenue agencies and the many smaller ones produce 
more of the dramatic images of American life and have 
a stronger voice in deciding who and what will be seen 
than any other organization. Billions of dollars are 
spent every year in research, design, and production in 
an effort to influence consumers to buy this or that 
product. In fact, we are all so surrounded by tempting 
gimmicks and seductive come-ons that we grow accus- 
tomed to them. A good many of the advertisements are 
either ridiculous or in bad taste, but we no longer no- 
tice. The advertising industry employs with all solemnity 
psychological and sociological research to try to discover 
the deeper reasons and impulses that may move people 
to purchase this or that. Hues and cries over hidden 
persuaders and motivational research reveal a growing 
dislike of the excesses of commercial advertising. Never- 
theless, there is no-sign that we will abandon the sys- 
tem of consumer enticement in the near future. Alert 
and talented persons in advertising find themselves in a 
situation that breeds frustration. Haunting questions of 
“what for” not infrequently arise. In this field also a lay 
ministry of counsel and searching for alternatives, both 
personal and in business practice, is desperately needed. 
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An Over-all Need 


There is an aching emptiness of purpose that per- 
vades the lives of many people who are creative leaders 
in our society. We have referred several times to the 
pastoral help that must be offered and extended to them. 

But Christianity has more to offer than the receptive 
ear and the warm shoulder. It offers a whole picture of 
life and the corporate heritage of Christendom from 
which creative strength and direction can be drawn. 

The full drama of the Christian story seems alone 
sufficient—in offering it we present no new scheme of 
religious mottoes, no neat answers to the most agoniz- 
ing question of man’s inhumanity to man. Rather there 
is the full drama of salvation—from Eden to Geth- 
semane, from Sinai to Calvary. We need the talents of 
those who can unfold the nuances and hidden beau- 
ties of the Biblical word without slickness or ecclesiasti- 
cal woodenness. We need preachers of the word, who 
offer both in sermon and certainly in drama, poetry, and 
art, the joy that was set before Christ who endured the 
Cross for us and our salvation. The gospel is grand 
enough to dwarf any wide vision screen if we don’t try 
to play DeMille with it. It is hidden enough, mysteri- 
ous enough to haunt the life work of new Dantes’. But 
let us not hesitate too long to realize that this is a mis- 
sion field as crucial as was the Macedonia of old. 
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OVERLAID on the American class and status map are 
many subdivisions of society not treated in the preced- 
ing chapters. The growing company of people in in- 
stitutions of all kinds, the military sub-society, govern- 
mental bureaucracy, the scientific technological world, 
and organized rackets are examples of the variety of 
relationships in our culture. All possess their special 
languages and loyalties. All cut across American life 
from ocean to ocean and to some degree from brass to 
flunky. Four such intersecting worlds have been selected 
for comment because they are likely to be given more 
concentrated attention by the church than in the past. 


Youth Culture 


Why is America fascinated by teen-agers? People give 
conflicting answers, but no one disputes the fascination. 
Popular songs and movies quite often center around 
the passions and problems of adolescence. 
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Young love has always had a certain appeal, but never 
before has the whole country focused attention on 
youth as a means to self-understanding. ‘There is much 
evidence that we really do see some of the deeper prob- 
lems and aspirations of our own lives in the struggles 
of teen-agers. 


The kind of children emerging from school, church and 
station wagon .. . would seem best exemplified by their 
heroes and the heroes of their parents too: Elvis Presley, Sal 
Mineo, Natalie Wood, even James MacArthur, and the 
apotheosis of the entire generation—the late James Dean. 
The face of each is eloquent of the tormenting discontent 
of an American youth for which everything is being done, 
to which everything is being given . . . except a reason for 
living and for building a socially useful life... . 

The sullen sulkiness of the speed-hungry Presleyan, whose 
motorcycle is his religion; the liquid eyed wretchedness of 
Mineo, the immigrant’s son, who cannot belong; the bouncy 
emptiness of Natalie Wood, who would die like Joan if 
there were an ideal worth dying for; the clean cut loneliness 
of the unloved MacArthur, whose Dad has a closetful of 
suits but no time for Son; and the astonishingly tortured 
and grief ridden countenance of the Dean of them all, dead 
in his Porsche at 24—these speak more eloquently of the 
essential quality of American life than once did Andy 
Hardy, Harold Teen, Our Gang or Shirley Temple for their 
day. 

No one would claim for a moment that all teen-agers 
fit the images of their heroes. The overpublicizing of 


1 Swados, Harvey. “Popular Taste and the Agonies of the Young,” 
Voices of Dissent, p. 223. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1958. 
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juvenile delinquency has made many people eye all 
teen-agers with suspicion. The evidence on every hand 
of young people seriously at work in school and in posi- 
tions of responsible leadership in the community needs 
to be looked at with equal attention. Nevertheless, 
there remains the image of tortured loneliness as an 
accepted picture of what adolescence is like, even for 
the well adjusted youngster. A novel called Harrison 
High, by a boy barely out of his teens, John Farris, dis- 
sects the school and social life of teen-agers in a Mid- 
western city. No area of their experience is spared clini- 
cal examination, and all social classes represented in a 
big high school are included. Each character drawn by 
the author—whether it be the football hero from the 
wealthy family, the girl with family problems, the punk 
from across the tracks, or even the young teacher just 
out of the teens herself—is the picture of a self enclosed 
world of futility, lightened only by occasional spurts of 
excitement. 

There are really two problems: that of the teen-agers 
themselves, seeking to make sense out of life; and that 
of the adult world that seems to want to fixate its con- 
cerns on them. The whole nature of education in Amer- 
ica assumes an important place here. In many ways we 
are reaping the harvest of an educational theory that 
was proclaimed as ‘child centered” rather than “‘con- 
tent centered.” Adults have been told for two genera- 
tions that the present experience of a learning child 
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is the important thing and that the concept of training 
for later life is secondary. An educational philosophy 
that takes full account of the personality factors in 
learning but that sees the need to prepare the child 
for the whole range of life responsibility is now taking 
shape, but slowly and somewhat painfully. 

The church’s ministry on the campus is one of the 
most important in the American mission. Particularly 
in state and private universities, there is an opportu- 
nity to challenge students representing wide cross sec- 
tions of the future leadership of the country with the 
claims of the Christian faith. 

The chaplain, the teacher of religion, the campus 
minister whatever his form of ministry, stands as a front 
line missionary. Perhaps he, more than any other 
churchman, is daily acquainted with the varieties of 
American religion that challenge Christianity. ‘The stu- 
dent, liberated from the restraints of his home, is more 
blatantly and often more honestly a follower of Baal 
or of Bacchus than other people. Here evangelization 
is most obviously dialogue and encounter. 

The so-called Christian liberal arts colleges stand in 
danger of being too smug about their position. Their 
church relatedness is not necessarily a guarantee that 
the student body is being challenged by the Christian 
faith in all its potency. One drawback is the insulated, 
too homogeneous atmosphere that surrounds these col- 
leges. 
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There is no area of the church’s life in which there is 
more self criticism, however, than in Christian higher 
education, both in the campus ministry and in church 
related institutions. We can be proud of the people who 
are engaged in this ministry. 

Although we should acknowledge and correct mis- 
takes, it would be unfair to make educational institu- 
tions the scapegoats for youth’s problems. The educa- 
tional system is a reflection of the way the whole society 
values its heritage and its experience. One of the obvious 
conclusions about America’s worship of youth is that it 
is based on a romantic nostalgia necessary in an age 
that has known so much death and threat of death. We 
are only a few years beyond a time of war, when the 
stolen moments of youthful joy were the only answer to 
bomb and submarine. Even now the sense of tentativeness 
about all of life hangs unnamed in the air above our 
heads. So youth is cherished by the aging and clutched 
with bitter sweetness or perhaps violence by the young. 

How can the church minister to the chino and pony 
tail world? First of all, we had better take it seriously, 
not moralizing against it nor wishing that everyone 
would act “more mature.” Protestantism has a good his- 
tory in youth work. The programs of the YMCA, 
YWCA, denominational and interdenominational youth 
fellowships show that the churches have recognized the 
crucial nature of the youth ministry and are supporting 
it with money and choice personnel. On college cam- 
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puses the Student Christian Movement is generally an 
important strategy of participation. 

There is increasing evidence, however, that the tradi- 
tional youth group approaches are losing ground. Inso- 
far as young people are already built firmly into a tight 
knit family-church relationship, Protestant youth groups 
touch and interest them. But nearly every church youth 
group knows that it is reaching only a fraction of the 
young people in a community, and that by and large 
the teen-age elite, the fast movers who set the pace so- 
cially, are not strong participants in the youth group. 
There are, of course, many communities where this is 
not true. In fact, there are some where the church 
youth group becomes captive to the social pressures of 
an elite youth leadership. 

Nevertheless, in the main the youth fellowship is so 
identified with family authority that it fails to reach 
the very boys and girls who most need help. ‘The “mu- 
tiny of the young” against family and society is often 
made understandable by the antiseptic youth room in 
the church, no matter how many panel discussions there 
are on boy-girl relationships. 

The plan of using detached workers, so effective in 
inner city youth programs, needs expansion and re- 
finement. This idea had its roots in the YMCA and 
church settlements of the early part of the century. ‘The 
secular social work agencies revived it in the last dec- 
ade, and many inner city churches have received it 
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back to their bosoms again. The idea is simply to put a 
trained youth leader in an area where teen-agers hang 
out and let him develop his own relationship to what- 
ever structure is there or can be developed. We have 
had enough experience now in various adaptations of 
youth work of this kind, primarily with predelinquent 
or disturbed city teen-agers, that some helpful literature 
should emerge. 

There are many problems involved in such an ap- 
proach. When does permissiveness begin to be an end in 
itself? What kind of structures and disciplines do teen- 
agers need, and when do you begin to introduce them? 
How explicit can Christian teaching be made and when 
is it just lip service to the sponsor’s product? All these 
questions need to be studied, particularly by the many 
youth workers who have been active in the field for the 
past few years. A variety of approaches should be tried, 
taking into account the degree of rebellion among a 
group of youngsters and the level of their reasonable 
aspirations for later life. In the main, Christian educa- 
tion oriented youth work is directed toward well ad- 
justed church family boys and girls. Home mission 
agencies have largely centered their attention on ali- 
enated or underprivileged teen-agers. The fact is, how- 
ever, that there are many teen-agers in nice, stable 
neighborhoods who need some of the approaches used 
among the more obviously disadvantaged. Conversely, 
mission centers need the help of Christian education. 
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One of the most exciting youth programs in existence 
is that of the New York City Mission Society. For over 
thirty years a special corps of youth workers has been 
made available to the churches of New York city in 
areas of economic underprivilege. ‘The program has 
not been directed particularly at the hopeless, but 
rather has offered valuable resources in music, drama, 
athletics, and discussion to those who might not other- 
wise get them. It is inspiring to attend one of the an- 
nual city-wide youth conferences of about five hundred 
teen-agers, in an all day Saturday meeting. Here one 
listens to outstandingly intelligent and live discussion 
of practical Christian faith in today’s world. ‘The group 
is about evenly divided between Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, with a smattering of Anglo-Saxons. In these 
conferences, training is being given not only to future 
church leaders but also to some of those who will one 
day hold important positions in New York’s political 
and community life. ‘These youngsters are not “squares.” 
They look like the rock and roll addicts they are. But 
they are grappling at the right level with real questions. 


Race 


Standing on an inbound, crowded suburban bus one 
morning, I heard these words behind me, “You know 
we've about decided not to move. All of them who have 
moved onto our street have turned out to be better 
neighbors than the white families who moved out.” I 
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recognized the voice as that of a woman who, standing 
at the bus stop a year ago, had told me that she and her 
family were having a hard time finding a place to move 
to. When I asked why she was moving, she looked 
surprised and said, “Why, the Negroes, you know. 
‘They’re moving in.” 

Changes of opinion such as hers are rarely noted. We 
are all too aware of the tensions and violence that ap- 
pear wherever old lines of racial segregation are broken 
down. 

There are many kinds of racial and cultural barriers 
in our national life, erected by Anglo-Saxon majorities 
against Negroes, Jews, Indians, Mexicans, Puerto Ri- 
cans, and to a lesser extent now against Orientals. But 
the crucial issue today, through which we shall discover 
whether we can conquer our prejudices, is how we shall 
behave during the period of the extinction of injustices 
against Negro Americans. 

That full civil rights will eventually be secured for 
Negroes, even the most rabid segregationist probably 
does not doubt. The right to free accesss to all public 
facilities, including schools, and the right to own prop- 
erty on the same terms as everyone else are inalienable 
and cannot be withstood. But the critical problem is: 
what is happening to relationships between people 
within racial groups and across racial lines while the 
battle is being fought? The Supreme Court decision of 
1954 supporting integration in public education will 
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stand in our history along with the Emancipation 
Proclamation as a significant step toward racial justice. 
There had been long strides toward equalization of 
opportunity before 1954, but the Supreme Court de- 
cision set a kind of official seal to the end of double 
talk. Henceforth, everyone could see, there was to be 
no end until Negroes had equal access as well as sup- 
posedly equal opportunity. Equal access to schooling and 
homes and jobs can be measured and checked. 

The spotlight is on our white citizens now. ‘The 
other peoples of the world are watching to see if they 
can rise to the demands of their religious affirmations 
and their political principles. Beneath this scrutiny, 
reappraisals are being made in every part of the coun- 
try. In some sections more courage is required than in 
others. No one can underestimate the agony that is’ 
abroad in the South as traditions are uprooted that lie 
buried deep in a whole way of life. Negro and white 
alike recognize that it requires real courage to be pub- 
licly for desegregation if you are a white Southerner. 
The church can be proud of the fact that white clergy- 
men in the South have spoken out for justice again 
and again. Our admiration for their courage and our 
sympathy for the pain caused in doing right should not, 
however, blur our vision of what must be done. To call 
for patience and moderation in order that white peo- 
ple can adjust is to ignore the glaring fact that Negro 
people have been patient and moderate for overlong. 
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Christian charity is not weighted on one side or the 
other, except that the more sorely aggrieved deserve re- 
lief, and that quickly. 

Northern white people have no ground of moral su- 
periority on which they can stand to berate their South- 
ern brothers. The great immigration of Negroes into 
Northern metropolitan areas has led to the formation 
of vast slum ghettos in Detroit, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York, and other cities. White people have fled 
from the cities, so that very soon the colored resident 
populations of the old cities will outnumber the white 
population. There is nothing bad about this except that 
it represents an escape from genuine interracial living— 
the same thing for which Northerners roundly con- 
demn the South. It is imperative that opportunities be 
made quickly for Negroes also to move into the subur- 
ban areas of cities. While the high cost of suburban 
homes forms an economic barrier for many Negro fam- 
ilies, there are thousands who would and could move 
there if they could find communities in which they 
could buy property. ‘There must likewise be some re- 
migration of white families back to the cities. There is 
a small trend in this direction already. Another impor- 
tant move would be to create opportunities that would 
encourage some Negro families to locate in smaller 
cities so that they will not all become concentrated in 
the great metropolitan centers. 

It would be unfair to create the impression that the 
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racial crisis can be fully understood in terms of inte- 
grating Negro individuals into a white society. There 
does exist a Negro world, a world with its own institu- 
tions, styles, and traditions. ‘This world was created by 
slavery and perpetuated by the segregated society of 
the past hundred years. This is a world that has its 
own classes and castes and, as is understandable, is rent 
with its own conflicts. One of its interesting aspects is 
the development of a defensive, well-to-do upper mid- 
dle class that has rigid social customs and tastes. 

The self-enclosed world of the Negro working fam- 
ily, however, has been one of the richest feeders of vi- 
tality and warmth to the American scene. ‘The music 
and tragic insight that were produced by second class 
citizenship shame America and yet enrich our life. It is — 
to be hoped that suspicions and resistances on the part 
of the Negro community are not so deeply buried that 
they cannot be brought out frankly and faced, and then 
thrown away, as old wrongs are righted. 

Where is the church in all this? Fortunately, Chris- 
tian piety in its best sense is an important element in 
Negro life. When Marian Anderson sings, “Sometimes 
I feel like a motherless child,” the deep springs of re- 
ligious hunger well up in all of us. It has been the 
gospel’s simple comfort that has sustained these people 
through the bitter hurts, and faith has given them the 
strength to fight for their rights. The whole Christian 
community needs a good transfusion of that faith. 
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We need much more sharing of Negro and white 
church experience and leadership. Church bodies that 
give lip service to church integration must begin to 
practice it at top level positions. 

At every point in our church life, white Christians 
must clearly express their belief that our faith allows 
for no middle ground on the issue of full rights and op- 
portunity for all people. This, of course, begins with 
the house of the Lord. The willingness of churches to 
be open to all racial groups is, of course, essential, but 
working for integrated neighborhoods is even more 
basic. As long as housing is segregated, church integra- 
tion can hardly be more than token. Denominational 
funds must stand behind churches when they are under 
economic pressure to move because of a neighborhood’s 
changing racial makeup. The battle for church integra- 
tion may be long, but the victory will have important 
consequences for the whole Church of Christ. ‘There is 
only one Lord, one faith, one baptism for Christians. 
That one baptism makes us all the same color. 


Leisure 


The time is 5:30 P.M. Friday, on a sunny day in New 
York. You are sitting in the garden of the Museum of 
Modern Art, watching a sizable crowd of people ex- 
amine the sculpture exhibit there. Leave the museum 
and walk down and across town. Near Times Square 
the penny arcades are filled with people. 
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In a thousand suburbs, men are packing their cars to 
go to a nearby lake, where the family boat is stored. 

On thousands of back porches supper is being served, 
while people squint at television through the living 
room doorway. 

Never before in history have so many people enjoyed 
so much leisure time in a society. “Enjoyed” may per- 
haps be a word to question, since there are some signs 
that the dizzying amount of free time and ample money 
to spend may produce boredom as well as exhilaration. 
The average working week has declined from around 
seventy hours to nearly forty hours, and the four day 
work week for many laborers is just around the corner. 
More and more people think of their lives in terms of 
how they spend their time off rather than what they 
do to earn a living. And since the filling up of these | 
hours demands tremendous energy and ingenuity, the 
industries that depend upon leisure time activities have 
become enormous. ““The size of the market has been 
estimated between go billion and 4o billion dollars or 
approximately 15 per cent of total consumer expendi- 
tures. + 

How do we spend our leisure time now, and what 
can we expect in the future? 

Since the working day and week have been shortened 
the home and family receive a lot more attention. Mar- 


1 Zelomek, A. Wilbert. A Changing America: At Work and Play, p. 83. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959. Reprinted by permission. 
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garet Mead comments that, “as once it was wrong to 
play so hard that it might affect one’s work, now it is 
wrong to work so hard that it may affect family life.” } 

Television consumes much family recreation time, 
but the most interesting development is the increase in 
do-it-yourself projects such as home carpentry and of 
ambitious hobbies such as building model railroads. 

For weekends there has been a great increase in out- 
door sports activities both for individuals and for fam- 
ily groups. Hunting, fishing, golfing, and more particu- 
larly boating have had great booms. There is every 
indication that this trend will continue. What was once 
a privilege of the leisured class, having a second home 
for weekends and vacations, is now not unusual among 
all groups of working people. 

Adult education courses have become popular in cer- 
tain suburban areas particularly, but not so much as 
might be expected. The church needs to concentrate 
attention on new forms of adult religious education 
that will speak to people’s needs and interests. The 
growth of the movement for neighborhood study groups 
that meet in homes must not be allowed to be just a 
passing fad. We must develop helps and content ma- 
terial that can be used to engage the laity in the serious 
study of the faith. So much of the “busy work’’ of the 
parish church that consumes the time of the laity does 
not really confront people with the full excitement of 


1 Zelomek, op. cit., p. 101. 
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the faith. Play readings and perhaps even visual aids 
that are geared for home use rather than church base- 
ment use must be developed. This learning-at-home is 
not a peripheral Christian education task. In the future 
it may very well be the central way in which adult 
Christian education is conducted. 

‘The most phenomenal aspect of the new leisure, 
however, is the fact that people do not stay at home. 
Everywhere around the world one finds traveling Amer- 
icans. Sit on the beach in Waikiki in February and you 
will meet the Joneses from every state in the Union. 
Travel to Europe by air or ship and you will find how 
many millions of your fellow Americans are taking a 
month or so to see the sights. Within the continental 
United States, tourist travel is constantly increasing. 
State and national parks receive over 200 million visitors 
each year. On top of this, consider the private resorts 
for winter and summer recreation in every corner of 
the land. 

This fact of vacationing Americans with plenty of 
time left over after swimming and loafing opens a ripe 
evangelistic opportunity. We might start by concentrat- 
ing work in the winter resorts of California, Florida, 
and the Caribbean area. ‘These places have been filled 
with retired folks, who can now vacation in the winter. 
Because of increased longevity, the number of older peo- 
ple is constantly growing. Where in 1900 the life ex- 
pectancy was around forty-nine, it is now near seventy. 
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There have been major beginnings of evangelism in 
resort areas. There are, of course, already established 
churches in most of them. However, year-round resi- 
dents often show astonishing resistance to the idea of 
allowing their minister to give adequate time to sum- 
mer (or winter) people. In some places, New England 
for example, it may be related to an underlying feeling 
that leisure is innately sinful. Some of this feeling car- 
ries over into the general Protestant suspicion of any 
ministry related to recreation or leisure. 

By far the most important development has been the 
Christian Ministry in the National Parks program, 
sponsored by the National Council of Churches, and di- 
rected by the founder of the idea, Warren Ost. Every 
summer nearly two hundred college and seminary peo- 
ple get jobs on the staff of the national parks, and in 
their own leisure time conduct religious services and 
counseling ministries for the thousands of visitors to 
the parks and the other employees. It is a thrilling pro- 
gram, and it may be extended to private resort areas 
on an experimental basis in the near future. 

The potential of the passenger liners and resort cities 
like Las Vegas and Miami might call for a new itiner- 
ant ministry, that is, people specially trained to meet 
people at play, to talk to them singly, and to begin 
study groups. Somehow I think there would have to be 
a lot of talking to convince most Protestant mission 
boards that an expense account at the Eden Roc Hotel 
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in Miami was a legitimate item for the missionary 
budget—and yet, in our strange world the money 
might be well spent. 


Regionalism 

Most foreign visitors come to the United States with 
the idea that an American is an American. They are 
invariably surprised by the variations in customs, 
speech, and even ways of thinking they encounter as 
they travel from sea to sea and border to border. The 
giant forces of homogenization that we have been de- 
scribing in past chapters may be at work, but they have 
not obliterated our regional traits and characteristics. 
There is still New England, the East, the Midwest, the 
Great Plains, the South, the Southwest, the Mountain 
States, the Coast Area, and the Northwest. When we 
use these names we mean not only certain geographic 
locations, but also a general pattern of attitude and cus- 
tom that is characteristic. There was a time not long 
ago when we tended to disparage regional loyalties as 
provincial and archaic. In a time when so much of our 
national life is cut and packaged on the same pro- 
duction line, these differences have become precious. 

The regions named above are not precise areas, nor 
can we press too far the distinctive traits, but in many 
ways ‘“These regional cultures are the carriers of Amer- 
ican diversity.” 

“The impulse toward forming living units that cut 
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across governmental boundary lines—of which the 
transurban city is an instance—runs throughout Ameri- 
can history. ... The more meaningful divisions are 
the fusions of people and place, of environment, stock, 
economics, dialect, history, consciousness, and ways of 
life, which are called ‘regions’ and ‘subregions.’ ”’ 1 

There are, then, the obvious large regions. Let us 
try just a thumbnail attempt to sketch the characteris- 
tics we usually ascribe to these areas: 


New England—Yankee history impressed in the land- 
scape, which is overlaid with mills. A social structure built 
on immigrant Irish and Portuguese cultures of the past cen- 
tury. Here are thrift and stability and in many places great 
shabbiness. 

The East—New York is the center of a continuing metro- 
politan area running for hundreds of miles up and down 
the Atlantic Coast. Complex, highly urbanized, still the 
style and fashion setter. 

The Midwest—Solid, conservative, proudly provincial, 
the defender of middle class virtues. 

The Great Plains—An extension of Midwestern attitudes, 
but less prosperous, more agrarian, fearful of loss of popu- 
lation, the old “pioneer” country. 

The South—Most romantic, mannered, torn by inner 
conflicts, struggling for a new day. 

The Southwest—A desert becoming a modern frontier, 
nakedly progressive and prosperous. 

The Mountain States—Land bound and land spacious, 
friendly, gregarious, still captive to absentee ownership. 


1 Lerner, Max. America as a Civilization, pp. 182-83. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1957. 
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The Coast Area—California’s special magic, modern liv- 
ing, the new melting pot of the middle class of all regions. 

The Northwest—Like California, but with its own sense 
of pioneer history, close to nature and its resources. 


In every case there are almost more exceptions than 
there are rules. In every region suburban life, city life, 
and small town life may have more in common with 
their counterparts in other sections of the country than 
with dissimilar communities within the region. City 
folks from Kansas City or New York may be almost 
equally repugnant to a citizen of a small town in Kan- 
sas. Almost, but not quite. There are great similarities 
in ways of life in communities of like size, but they 
are colored by local custom and outlook. Suburban 
life in Palo Alto is not just the same as it is in Newton 
Centre. The life of the rancher in Montana has pretty 
big differences from that of the small farmer in North 
Carolina, or even the big one. 

It is good that this is so, and everything short of arti- 
ficial respiration should be used to see that it remains 
so. 


One cannot expect of the regional culture that it should 
save America from the anthill society. Only the autonomous 
impulses of the unlegislated individual, working in small 
groups with others like himself, conscious of the larger di- 
rections of American life and of his place in them, owning 
loyalties of a richly diverse kind yet remaining a person 
within these loyalties, can perform that difficult role. What 
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the region can do, in its more limited way, is to serve as a 
buffer between the individual and the impersonal forces 
shaping national life, 


What does regionalism have to say to the church? 
First, we need considerably more recognition of its ex- 
istence and its importance. Some denominations have 
been cursed with too close identification with a particu- 
lar region. But more and more national churches have 
developed, and program strategy has been centered ei- 
ther in a national office in the East or in state or city 
offices. We need to recognize that dynamic, missionary 
churchmanship cannot be blueprinted in New York 
_or Philadelphia, nor can it be devised by each state or 
city unit. The one is too generalized; the other becomes 
too closely tied to local pressures and needs. 

Regional strategy planning on the part of Protestants 
could bring together those who are experienced in the 
full spread of the American mission and those who 
know more intensively the genius and needs of a 
particular region. In fact, this may be the only way that 
we can come to terms with the problem of evangelizing 
a whole culture and devising specific tactics for the 
diverse communities within the culture. No denomina- 
tion can deal with the “city problem” across the coun- 
try as a whole. It is too amorphous, too impersonal to 
enlist the support of the whole fellowship. On the other 
hand, no state or city jurisdiction is strong enough or 


1 Lerner. Op. cit., p. 206. 
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objective enough to handle the city needs within its 
own boundaries. The same is true of the other sub- 
communities of the American nation that we have been 
describing in this book. But with thorough region by 
region analysis of needs and assessment of resources, 
priorities could be established somewhat systematically 
and then worked on. Here, too, is a way for churchmen 
to experience the interrelatedness of city and country, 
suburb and special vocational needs, and to discover 
how to work out a full ministry that will address itself 
to all of them. There is a tendency for state or city 
church bodies to give primary attention to serving the 
old established churches and to establish more like 
them. They generally leave it to national mission boards 
to initiate and in general support new projects. ‘This 
is an unhealthy separation and encourages people to 
think that ‘‘missions” are optional while “church” is the 
real thing. 

Denominations ought to begin to butld regional 
strategies of mission that stretch across the whole range 
of interests we have been outlining. Ultimately, how- 
ever, this kind of planning and financing can only be 
done in ecumenical concord and sharing. 
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Turoucu the plot of Sweet Bird of Youth} there walks 
a shadowy character known only as the Heckler. He fol- 
lows the figure of Boss Finley, a caricature of a South- 
ern demagogue. Finley has built his political reputa- 
tion on preserving the purity of white blood and 
protecting the sanctity of white women. His own pri- 
vate life and that of his family are in fact riddled 
with tragic corruption. His most famous speech begins, 
“When I was fifteen I came down barefoot out of the 
red clay hills as if the voice of God called me. . . .” 

‘The Heckler, who is also a hillsman, as plain and un- 
known as Boss Finley is notorious, appears at every po- 
litical rally to shout the truth about the old man. He 
is beaten up again and again by the Boss’s henchmen, 
but he doesn’t give up. Just before he makes his last at- 
tempt and is finally beaten to death, he cries out his dis- 
belief in the voice of God speech and all it stands for: 


1A play by Tennessee Williams. 
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“I don’t believe it. I believe that the silence of God, 
the absolute speechlessness of him, is a long, long and 
awful thing that the whole world is lost because of; I 
think it’s yet to be broken to any man living or any yet 
lived on earth, no exceptions and least of all Boss Fin- 
fey. 

The Heckler is a man of great importance to the 
Christian church. He has another name. He is the Out- 
sider. His New Testament name is the Lost. He is the 
reason for the Christian mission, and there is none 
other. Getting to know who he is in every generation 
is the most important thing the Christian community 
can do, and yet sometimes it seems that it is the last 
thing we do. We know pretty well the vital statistics 
about the Outsider of the last century, but we are 
afraid to get too close to the truth about the Heckler. 

This man speaks the unvarnished belief of many mil- 
lions. It is not atheism, but a sort of confused questing 
that might be expressed like this: There must be God, 
or the whole round of life from birth to death is idiocy. 
It is equally incomprehensible, however, to believe that 
God would have any word to say to men. 

This age that has exalted the creative powers of man- 
kind seems in summary to have a very mean view of the 
worth of mankind. How could the good God touch the 
debased and trustless flesh? What is more, the Heckler 


1 Quoted from the author’s original working script. Copyright 1959 by 
Two Rivers Enterprises, Inc. Reprinted by permission of New Direc- 
tions, Publishers. 
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is confirmed in his lonely belief that the world is still 
waiting for God to speak by the pretensions of men wha 
claim to speak for him. The shameless coziness with the 
divine that religious institutions claim stands most in 
the way of the man who wants desperately to believe in 
a God who speaks. 


The Gospel for the Outsider 


This is the man of the mid-century to whom the 
Christian gospel has to be addressed. He is the focus of 
the homeland mission (as of the mission in every land), 
and to forget the Outsider is to forget Christ. 

Paul summed up the whole work of Christ in 2 
Corinthians 5:21, ‘For our sake he made him to be sin 
who knew no sin, so that in him we might become the 
righteousness of God.” By this he meant that Christ’s 
work was fundamentally that of involvement with hu- 
man struggling and acting. He came to seek and to save 
that which was lost, but not by exhorting people about 
their lostness. He stood on no pedestal, either of reli- 
gious sanctity or authority, but always in the midst of 
the crowd. God’s coming in Christ, the Christian be- 
lieves, was a radical divesting of divine power. The 
sacred trappings of religious privilege were bypassed. 
Neither the Law nor the Temple could serve as any 
more than stage settings for Jesus Christ. His work was 
among the poor and the irreverent. He was found fre- 
quently, and not just to have his picture taken, with the 
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despised ones of Jewish society. He went to parties and 
had dinner with unscrupulous tax collectors. He wasted 
his time with children not old enough to vote. And it 
was not a part of a strategy to demonstrate that divinity 
had a common touch. He was an Outsider ministering 
to Outsiders. He dismissed the religious leaders as 
“those who already have their reward.” 

‘The gospel is always a word of joy to those who have 
had a raw deal in life, or it is not the gospel. Whenever 
it becomes a patched up excuse for things as they are, 
whenever it seems to be interpreted as a code for the 
safely saved, then it may have religious values, but it is 
not the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Thus the call to mission is a far more radical call 
than it appears on the surface. It is a call to take seri- 
ously the paganism and the “cold faith’? of American 
life as they are found all mixed together. If we are de- 
luded by the prosperous condition of the church into 
thinking that all is well as far as the claims of Christ 
are concerned, then we will not take the mission very 
seriously. Or, on the other hand, if we view our times 
as hopelessly corrupted, we will be equally guilty of 
faithlessness. 

It would be so much simpler if as Christians we just 
had pagan Indians to convert, or some other clear-cut 
exercise to follow. 

The faithful witness has never been that simple, not 
even in New Testament times, as Paul indicated by his 
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involved advice to the church in Corinth. Some customs 
he saw as forbidden to Christians in that complex pa- 
gan religious society, but others he saw as no problem. 
He painfully tried to sort out what in the gospel was 
needfully resistant to the Corinthian way of life, and 
what was not. At one point in the Second Letter to the 
Corinthians he wrote, “Our mouth is open to you, 
Corinthians, our heart is wide.”’ 

Is this not still the stance of all who would presume 
to teach and preach about Christ? We identify him as 
Lord and Savior. That is, we acknowledge before the 
world that for us truth and life reside in Jesus Christ. 
He is our Lord in that though we have not arrived at 
any final state of knowledge, we believe that he is the 
key to all that is most profoundly true about life. 

But we do not offer our belief in his lordship to 
others. We offer what we know about his saving power. 
It is his compassion that men want, not tokens of our 
religious security. 

As the gospel is shared with the new America, the 
church is under an urgent obligation to interpret Christ 
as Savior. It is ironic that the very usage of those words 
—“interpret Christ as Savior’—may stand in the way 
of doing so. This language has come to have a sort of 
wooden, other-worldly meaning and somehow is associ- 
ated in people’s minds with the kind of sticky personal 
religious experience usually found in revival meetings. 

In reality, when we see Christ as the Saving Christ we 
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view him in his most this-worldly character. Remember 
that he spent most of his time healing the diseased, 
talking with great crowds of common people, engaging 
in quiet conversation and debate with questioners. 

In a society where so many of the familiar modes of 
living are undergoing fast change, there is tremendous 
hunger for genuineness. When life seems to be a mean- 
ingless bundle of pressures and sensations, a man wants 
to be taken seriously for himself and at the same time 
receive some confirmation that his total world has sig- 
nificance. He needs to be loved, and he knows his world 
needs to be judged. These are the ways that the Savior 
manifests himself through his church. Whatever stands 
in the way of those true fundamental acts of the Chris- 
tian fellowship stands in the way of the Saving Christ. 
Perhaps the most serious internal necessity confront- 
ing the church is an examination of our life to see what 
we are putting before compassion and the search for 
righteousness. George MacLeod, writing of the work of 
God in the world, says, ““The apex of the Divine Maj- 
esty is in his most glorious humanity.” ? 


The Outsider’s Message for the Church 


The church has a ministry to carry in Christ’s name 
to the Outsider, but the Outsider also has a message for 
the church. This has always been so. 


1 MacLeod, George F. Only One Way Left, p. 89. Glasgow, Scotland: 
The Iona Community, 1956. 
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Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, in a survey history of The Re- 
newal of the Church through the ages, writes: 


In the course of church history the figure of the “out- 
sider’”’ entrusted with the mission to call the Church away 
from its preoccupation with its own existence and to face it 
with the challenge of its evangelistic task in and to the 
world, is found again and again.1 


Islam and the challenge of the age of exploration are 
both examples of outside forces that exerted tremen- 
dous influence in revitalizing the inner life of the 
church. 

But in a far more drastic way than simply threatening 
the church’s security, the modern Outsider speaks to 
the church. The most eloquent voices addressing the 
Christian believer in the modern world are those who 
seemingly have been inside and have chosen to walk 
out. 

Many people who reject the Christian gospel were 
never believers in the strict adult sense of the word. It 
is impossible, however, to grow up in most parts of the 
Western world, and certainly in America, without some 
contact with the Christian claim and its institutions. 
For millions of people these contacts have been so un- 
impressive that they have either dismissed the gospel 
as irrelevant or openly challenged it as a fraud. 

In America open contempt is a rarity. This is not so 


1 Visser ’t Hooft, W. A. The Renewal of the Church, p. 112. Published 
in 1956, The Westminster Press. Used by permission. 
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in other parts of the world, either in the older Chris- 
tian based societies of Europe or the newer nations 
where Christian missions have played a real part in 
creating the emerging forms of civilization. 

In America the Outsider is much less vocal. He has 
no illusions about the power and vitality of the Chris- 
tian faith to direct the main course of our national 
life. But he often has “respect”’ for the artifacts of Chris- 
tian tradition because they seem to be a reassuring part 
of the scenery. If pressed, he would probably concede 
that Christian doctrine and practice have a retarding and 
inhibiting influence on some of the wilder expressions 
of our energies. ‘The Christian faith elevates family and 
personal mores. ‘““The family that prays together stays 
together.” 

‘Thus, the Outsider may admit that the church has so- 
cial relevance, and church people are apt to say that his 
opinion is due to secularism. ‘They bewail it as the face 
of the devil. But there is another way to look at the 
Outsider’s admission that the church has a beneficial 
effect on the world. Churchmen who hold this view feel 
it is truer to the gospel and they rejoice at what Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer called “the world come of age.” ‘They un- 
derstand that the old division between the secular and 
the sacred in the world—the division that Christ came 
to abolish—no longer exists in the minds of contempo- 
rary men and women. 

Modern man takes his world very seriously. His con- 
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cern can lead to self-centered man worship, but it of- 
ten brings him to activity that is Christlike. Voices that 
are not Christian take a concerned tone about the state 
of man’s loyalties. Some people with no time for liturgy 
give more to the sickness of the soul than do parsons. 
They rejoice in freedom from old tyrannies of reli- 
gious stuffiness, but they also agonize over man’s insati- 
able cruelty to his brother, over the deadness of his 
dreams in the twentieth century morning. A sensitive 
kind of humanism, which differs from the arrogant kind 
in that it describes in depth rather than recounts prog- 
ress, may be closer to Christianity than a full blown or- 
thodoxy. “The true believers are those who miss God.” } 
Thus it happens that the sensitive novelists, playwrights, 
painters on the one hand, and just plain Joe on the 
other may be closer to the path Christ treads in history 
than the church. 

This does not mean that every novelist with insight 
or every good Joe is really a Christian, if you stretch the 
definition far enough. There is committed unto the 
church an explicit life of its own. Even when it wanders 
and woolgathers, the church may bear at least the 
name and sign of God’s decisive act in history: Jesus, 
son of man and son of God. But God is not bound by 
the strength and weakness of the church. He moves in 
his creation. He is revealed in the act of compassion 


1 Excerpt from “Camus, Bonhoeffer and the World Come of Age—II,” 
by Peter L. Berger, from The Christian Century, April 15, 1959. Copy- 
right 1959, Christian Century Foundation, Used by permission. 
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from one man to another in the assembly line, in the 
young rebel who will starve before he will sell his tal- 
ents for commercial prostitution, in the bravery of a 
man who resists his neighbor’s threats because he enter- 
tains someone of another race. 

‘There are times when the church has the words and 
the world has the deeds that make up the gospel story. 
Neither alone is truly adequate. 

Sometimes the church seems like a lady teacher su- 
pervising a ball game at recess time. She is there, want- 
ing desperately to participate with her pupils, yet com- 
pletely hobbled by her dress, her age, and her deter- 
mined good will. 

Sometimes the world seems like a sophomore literary 
magazine. It shrieks new discoveries about the human 
animal with such conviction that you are tempted to 
forget how ancient is the knowledge of his sinfulness. 


Faces in the Crowd 


Who are the Outsiders to whom the gospel is ad- 
dressed and who in turn speak to the church? In the 
earlier chapters of the book we tried to describe some 
of the familiar patterns of American life. The Out- 
sider lives in every group. 

His name may be George. Brought up in a nominal 
church family, he accepted all that as a part of native 
Southern Americana from which he was liberated when 
he went to college. The scientific method took care of 
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all that fundamentalist Bible myth business. But Eng- 
lish literature became the way to a warm appreciation 
of the dreams of human life. He writes advertising copy 
for a living, is married and has one child. The church is 
a funny kind of memory to him, and things that hap- 
pened there when he was a child make a good story for 
a party. He votes a politically liberal ticket and hates 
pompous dogmatism of any kind, even if it is on the 
side he generally supports. He is secretly ashamed of 
his work and regrets that he couldn’t have entered a 
profession with a greater potential of immediate worth- 
whileness. He continues to read, particularly fiction, 
and has contempt for anything in which the author 
seems to be trying to develop a “line” or a metaphysical 
framework. He believes in individual noncomformity 
(as long as it is carried on in good taste), and is par- 
ticularly suspicious of the return-to-religion boys among 
the poets. At the same time he is very sentimental in 
his family life, devoted to his wife and son. 

His name may be Doctor Something. He is a research 
chemist, with a brilliant academic record behind him. 
Immediately after finishing school he went to work for 
the government in highly secret work related to mass 
destruction. He had never thought one way or the 
other about religion during his single-minded period of 
preparation. Suddenly he was caught up in the general 
revulsion that many scientists felt about the work dur- 
ing World War II. He began to ask questions about 
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the purpose of the research he was doing. He left gov- 
ernment work and joined the research staff of a major 
corporation. He is now very active in community affairs 
and on several nation-wide committees that are trying 
to make scientists more socially aware. He is a major 
critic of the drift in American foreign policy and a 
firm supporter of world government. Lately his interest 
has moved on from social responsibility to religion. He 
has become interested in working out a scientific state- 
ment of faith that centers around a code of moral prin- 
ciples derived from all the major religions. The meta- 
physical base is an extension of the most advanced 
theory of physics. 

Her name is Agnes. She is a wife and a mother and 
lives on a farm about five miles outside a small town. 
Her children are grown up and her husband has a job 
in town as well as doing some farming. The youngest 
son is married, lives down the road, and works with his 
father on the farm. Agnes lives for her family and most 
of the time feels that her life is empty and without 
purpose. She spends much time thinking about the old 
days, and it seems to her that everyone has changed (for 
the worse) except herself. She doesn’t have enough to 
keep her busy, since she has all the modern household 
gadgets. She watches television whenever she has a 
spare moment, and really doesn’t know what she would 
do if it weren’t for people like Ralph Edwards and 
Garry Moore. Her family keeps urging her to go out 
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more, but she really doesn’t enjoy it. She has belonged 
to the church since she was a child and considers her- 
self a good Christian, but the truth is, she doesn’t get 
much kick out of going. There are a few old friends 
that she enjoys, but too much of the Women’s Society 
time seems to be taken up with discussing the internat- 
ional situation or talking about the Bible. This makes 
her uncomfortable because she isn’t very interested. 
Even though one son and his family live nearby, the 
other lives in Chicago, and this grieves her. If only the 
family were all together, if only her husband stayed 
home more, things would be all right. As it is, she has 
this growing sense of impending doom; the world has 
gone to the dogs. 

His name is Tony. He lives where he was born, in a 
twenty dollar a month slum apartment, with his 
mother, father, and four brothers and sisters. He is 
eighteen, two years out of a reform school, and with 
enough new offenses to send him up for a long time, if 
he should be caught. His family has been trying to 
move into a new housing development, but because of 
his record and his brother’s they have been turned 
down as undesirable. He has a part time job as trucker’s 
helper, and on the side he runs errands for the local 
representative of the rackets. He has a very high I.Q. 
and real charm, especially with the girls. He boasts 
about his sexual conquests, and most of the boasts are 
true. Recently, however, he has become quite attached 
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to one girl and thinks he would like to marry her. In 
fact, he may soon have to marry her, but he hates to 
think about where they would live after that. He day- 
dreams about a wild heist he might make, so they could 
have a thousand dollars to begin a new home. He 
knows he could go to work full time in the rackets. He’s 
already proved that he’s tough and smart. Somehow 
he doesn’t want to. His religion is Roman Catholic by 
tradition and self-affirmation, but he goes to church only 
on special feast days. He hasn’t been to confession in 
years. 

Her name is Lynn and she is a recent graduate of one 
of America’s finest women’s colleges. Just now she is 
living with another girl in an apartment. Both have 
jobs in publishing houses. Both would like to be serious 
writers. They have discovered a whole new world of 
friends, all of whom are terribly serious about literature. 
‘They spend several evenings a week in a local coffee 
shop where the whole gang gathers. Lynn has learned 
to appreciate many new kinds of people, people who 
would shock her mother. She has found out that sexual 
freedom is an accepted part of their life and is com- 
ing to think that this is the way it should be. She is an- 
noyed with her own inhibitions and can give no reason- 
able explanation of why she has them. Her family has 
never been particularly religious, although her grand- 
father was a rabbi. Her mother was a non-practicing 
Protestant, and she herself felt no loyalty anywhere. 
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His name is Ed, and he is the owner of a prosperous 
garage business. This doesn’t interest him very much 
any more, and it isn’t necessary for him to spend much 
time around the place. He has a good manager and a 
loyal staff. His real interest is sports. He has one of the 
finest gun collections in the country and devotes almost 
full time during the hunting season to shooting. In ad- 
dition, he owns a beautiful cabin cruiser and often takes 
parties out for fishing. He has a small circle of friends 
who share these interests with him, and often three or 
four of them take off for the week end and go to the 
races or to the World Series games. His wife, Marion, 
is very busy too, in lodge affairs particularly. Both of 
them have been extremely generous with their time 
and money. They generally head the lst of givers at 
Red Feather time. ‘They don’t go to church regularly, 
although they always write a check for any church in 
town if it’s having a capital funds drive. 

His name is Philip, and he is a Negro recently come 
to the North. He finds himself perpetually angry, and 
it bothers him because he doesn’t like to be that way. 
‘The only job he could get was as a hospital orderly, 
and he can’t support his family on what he makes. He 
could get more money if he were on relief, but he 
wants to earn his living. He hates the place where 
he lives and would like to move out of the city to the 
suburbs, but he isn’t sure he would like that either. His 
brother, who has a college education, has just moved to 
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a roomy and pleasant house in one of the older sub- 
urbs not far from the city, but he reports that most of 
the white neighbors are very stiff and formal—those 
who speak to him at all. Philip’s family goes to the 
storefront church down the block, but he is fed up with 
all that Christ talk. 

Her name is Leora, and she is a widow with money. 
She is sixty and in good health. She has just sold her 
home and plans to establish a kind of temporary base 
in a swank new apartment. She intends to spend most 
of her time traveling, something she has always wanted 
to do. First she plans to take a leisurely cruise to the 
Mediterranean, and then spend some time in New York. 
For years she has been going to Palm Beach in the win- 
ter, but she is beginning to find that rather boring. ‘The 
thing that troubles her most is that secretly she is not 
too excited about the vista of endless travel, which she 
had always thought so inviting. She is looking for some- 
thing that will provide a little more zest than bridge 
and a cocktail party in the Captain’s cabin. One of her 
friends has found a wonderful new religious teacher 
who gives a course in co-ordinated breathing exercises. 
That might be fun to try. 

These are a small sampling of the faces in the crowd. 
But they are the reasons why the church has a mission 
to America. It is their needs and their gifts that call 
for the touch of a renewed mission. The mission fron- 
tiers have moved, faded, rearranged themselves in un- 
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believable new patterns. The kaleidoscope of American 
society lies before the church of Christ as creation al- 
ways has, with ever new convolutions, new topography, 
new songs, new frontiers. But the yearning of the hu- 
man spirit for the redeeming work of Christ entrusted 
to his body, the Church, is a constant. It presses upon 
us. It constrains us. Let us not be caught preoccupied 
with old lantern slides of a world that seemed static 
and familiar. It is gone. A wide screen world with ster- 
eophonic sound is with us, like it or not. And Christ 
loves it, unto redemption. 
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Leavers of study groups may order the Friendship Press 
books listed below from denominational literature head- 
quarters. From these same sources, they may also order 
Adult Guide on Heritage and Horizons in Home Missions, 
by William Walzer, priced at 50 cents, which contains pro- 
gram plans for using Safe in Bondage and other Friendship 
Press materials. 

Books of other publishers are listed as additional re- 
sources. These may be found in bookstores and libraries. 
Books marked with asterisks are those available as we go to 
press in inexpensive paperback editions. Inquire about 
these and other titles in the list, which may later become 
available in paper covers, at your local bookstores. 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS BOOKS 


Elfers, Robert A., Ashworth, Mae H., and Reed, Bette V. 
(ed.). Impact: The Exploration of an Idea. Features and 
short items that show the impact of home missions yester- 
day and today, with some previews and challenges for to- 
morrow. 1960. Paper only, $1.50. 
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Cloud, Fred. In Step with Time. Shows the changes that 
have taken place in the home mission enterprise through 
the years as it has adjusted to meet human need. 1960. 
Cloth $2.95, paper $1.50. 

Handy, Robert T. We Witness Together. A history of co- 
operative home missions. 1956. $4.00. 

Miller, Kenneth D. Man and God in the City. A description 
of the mission field in the American City. 1954. Paper 
only, $1.25. 


Books OF OTHER PUBLISHERS 


Anderson, Leila W. Pilgrim Circuit Rider. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1960. 

Bonhoeffer, Dietrich (edited by Eberhard Bethge). Ethics. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. 

. Prisoner for God (Letters and Papers from Prison). 
New York: ‘The Macmillan Co., 1954. 

Boyd, Malcolm. Crisis in Communication: A Christian Ex- 
amination of the Mass Media. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Co., 1957. 

. Christ and Celebrity Gods: The Church in Mass 
Culture. Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press, 1958. 

Brown, Frank L. Trumbull Park. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1959. 

Byron, Dora. Bishop of Heard County. Atlanta: Church 
and Community Institute, Inc., 1957. | 

Carr, James McLeod. Glorious Ride. Atlanta: Church and 
Community Press, 1958. 

Cayton, Horace, and Drake, St. Clair. Black Metropolis. 
New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., Inc., 1945. 

Chase, Richard. The Democratic Vista. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Co., 1958. 
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Cousins, Norman. In God We Trust: The Religious Beliefs 
and Ideas of the American Founding Fathers. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1958. 

*De Vries, Peter. The Mackerel Plaza. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1958. 

Eckardt, Ray A. The Surge of Piety in America. New York: 
Association Press, 1958. 

Elmen, Paul. The Restoration of Meaning to Contemporary 
Life. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co., Chris- 
tian Faith Series, 1958. 

Fackre, Gabriel, and Fackre, Dorothy. Under the Steeple. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1957. 

Farris, John. Harrison High. New York: Rinehart and Co., 
Inc., 1959. 

*Fortune magazine Editors. The Exploding Metropolis. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Co., 1958. 

Ferm, Virgilius (ed.). The American Church of the Protes- 
tant Heritage. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 

Frazier, Edward Franklin. Black Bourgeoisie. Chicago: The 
Free Press, 1957. 

Galbraith, John Kenneth. The Affluent Society. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958. 

*Golden, Harry. Only in America. Cleveland: World Pub- 
lishing Co., 1958. 

Griffith, Thomas. The Waist-High Culture. New York: Har- 
per and Bros., 1959. 

Hartt, Julian N. Toward a Theology of Evangelism, New 
York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1955. 

Henry, Stuart C. George Whitefield: Wayfaring Witness. 
New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 

Herberg, Will. Protestant, Catholic, Jew. New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1955. | 
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Herlihy, James Leo, and Noble, W. A. Blue Denim (a play). 
New York: Random House, Inc., 1958. 

*Howard, Robert West (ed.). This Is the West. Chicago: 
Rand McNally and Co., 1957. 

*Keats, John. The Crack in the Picture Window, Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1957. 

Kerouac, Jack. The Dharma Bums. New York: Viking Press, 
1958. 

* . On the Road. New York: Viking Press, 1957. 

Kraemer, Hendrik. The Communication of the Christian 
Faith. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1956. 

Larrabee, Eric, and Meyersohn, Rolf (ed.). Mass Leisure. 
Chicago: ‘The Free Press, 1958. 

Lerner, Max. America as a Civilization. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1957. 

Lynes, Russell. A Surfert of Honey. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1957. 

MacLeod, George F. Only One Way Left. Glasgow, Scot- 
land: The Iona Community, 1956. 

Mayer, Martin. Madison Avenue, U.S.A. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1958. 

*McPartland, John. No Down Payment. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1957. 

*Michonneau, Abbé G. Revolution in a City Parish. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Press, 1950. 

*Mills, C. Wright. The Power Elite. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 

* . White Collar: The American Middle Classes. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1951. 

Morgan, Albert. The Great Man. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., 1955. 

Morison, Elting E. (ed.). The American Style: Essays in 
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1958. 

Myers, C. Kilmer, Light the Dark Streets. Greenwich, Conn.: 
Seabury Press, 1957. 

*Niebuhr, H. Richard. Christ and Culture. New York: Har- 
per and Bros., 1951. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 

. The Irony of American History. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
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New York: Harper and Bros., 1958. 
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. The Status Seekers. New York: David McKay Co., 
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